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The Los Angeles Rate Case. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in an action brought by the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, of Los Angeles, against the city to restrain the 
enforcement of certain ordinances, which fixed the rates to 
be charged for telephone service, must not be given too 
wide an interpretation. The judgment does not decide that 
municipalities generally have the right to regulate tele- 
phone rates, although the legal departments of cities may 
cite it for that purpose. The decision will apply only to 
cities which have a similar charter provision to that of 
Los Angeles. The charter of that city, by section 31, ex- 


pressly gives the council power by ordinance “to fix and de- 
termine the charges for telephones and telephone service 
and communications.” It is because of the existence of 
this clause in the charter that the city is held to have the 
power of rate regulation. A city without such express 
power to regulate charges would not be able to enforce an 
ordinance such as was upheld in the case of Los Angeles. 

The Supreme Court’s decision recognizes the fact that 
rates should be based upon the value of the service ren- 
dered. This recognition is in connection with the holding 
that municipal regulation of the rates which a company 
may charge, on a lower scale than those prescribed for a 
competitor, does not necessarily deny the equal protection 
of the laws, since such competitor may bring its patrons in 
communication with a larger number of persons dwelling 
in more largely extended territory, and may render much 
more valuable service. 

The case is reported in Vol. 29 of the Supreme Court 


Reporter, at page 50. 





Dangerous Legislation. 

Of all the measures now before our legislatures, prob- 
ably there are not any more dangerous to the future growth 
and 
providing for physical connection of competing systems. 


prosperity of our telephone companies than those 
Arguments of well-posted and far-seeing telephone men 
residing in territory where both Bell and Independent com- 
panies are well developed, are almost universally directed 
against the passing of such laws. 

Officers of Bell companies and of Independent telephone 


associations are alike active in presenting arguments and 


information to legislators who, from lack of knowledge of 
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surrounding telephone operation, 
Every officer of 


the conditions actually 
may favor these dangerous provisions. 
an operating telephone company owes it to himself and 
to the interests he represents to promptly present his 
protest, with sound reasons for it, as soon as a physical 
connection measure is proposed. 

Oklahoma is just preparing to enforce connection of 
The working of the arrangement 


is to be 


competing companies. 
will be keenly watched from all sections. It 
hoped that the legislatures of other states will be content 
to wait and see how it works in the pioneer instance 
before trying risky experiments on their own people. 





A Case of Inexcusable Negligence. 

The preliminary census report on telephones gives figures 
for Independent development which are notably at variance 
with those which, after being carefully gathered by officers 
of State Associations we have come to consider as fairly 
accurate. Owing to the methods of gathering the figures 
adopted by these Independent agents, it would seem to be 
fair to estimate that a combined showing of upwards of 
4,000,000 telephones by figures in the hands of officers of 
the Independent Associations would be lower, rather than 
Yet we have the census 
is possible that the 
It will if those 


higher, than the true figures. 
report showing only 2,986,515. It 
final report will make a better showing. 
people who received the blanks will “get busy” and fill 
them out, and send them along right quick to the Census 
Bureau, at Washington, or get new blanks if the old ones 
are lost. 

Surely every Independent telephone man must be aware 
of the value to his business of having the strength of the 
this government 


Independents properly represented in 


report. We hope that the final report may show that more 
of our managers are attending to business than seem to 
have been “on the job” up to the time this report was 
compiled. There is not the slightest excuse for failure 
to assist the government in a work which will prove of the 
greatest value to the telephone industry, and particularly 
so to the Independents if they cooperate with the govern- 
ment and see that they get a complete showing. 


a 
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A Deserved Success. 

Among Independent companies which are supplying to 
the public a telephone service of the highest quality, and 
reaping a reward of good will and financial profit, which 
is the proper and inevitable result of the exercise of prac- 
tical knowledge and foreseeing judgment, the Johnstown 
Telephone Company, of Johnstown, Pa., occupies a leading 
place. The history of this company has been not only 
one of constant and rapid expansion, but of expansion 
accompanied by dividends to stockholders. The company 
effects 


paying not only its 


has exemplified the beneficial of observing the 


doctrine of “Pay as you go,” by 
creditors, but its stockholders. So its efforts to obtain 
money for extensions have never met the cold reception 


accorded to those of companies which are long of talk 
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about the amounts they have invested in plant out of 
earnings, but short of the good will of original investors. 

Not only has the financial policy of this company been 
sound, but it has built a plant of the highest class, and 
is well satisfied that the extra cost of installing a large 
percentage of its wire plant in underground cables is being 
annually returned in the form of reduced maintenance 
expenses, and the less tangible element of public good will 
resulting from uninterrupted service. 

Operations during the past year have made a showing 
which must have been especially pleasing to stockholders 
living in a region where everything but the telephone busi- 
ness has been exceedingly dull, in comparison to former 
times. 


~~ 
amen i 


Clean Out the Switchboards. 
Once we met a switchboard inspector, employed by a large 





company, who was sick of his job and “sore” on local man- 
agers. He had been sent to an exchange to clear keyboard 
trouble. When he put his hand below the keyboard cover, to 
open it, he touched some foreign substance adhering to the 
wood, and, stooping, saw the lower front part of the covers 
dotted at intervals. Do we hear our readers say it was gum? 
Yes, of course it was! Those operators were gum chewers, 
every one, and gave indifferent service, all of them. 

The exchange would have been more of a money maker if 
the manager had kept his switchboard clean, and stopped the 
bad practice, whose existence he could have learned, even if 
the chief operator were lax and the girls held their “wads” 
quiet when he was looking, by inspecting the board. 

This same exchange had trouble from dirty jacks. These, 
as we all know, cause poor contacts when connections are put 
up—another contribution to bad service. The reason why the 
covers were off was “to make it easier to clear trouble,’”’ so 
the local switchboard man said. Of course under these condi- 
tions he had plenty of trouble to clear, and the multiple wiring 
was in pretty bad shape, due to repeated useless disconnection 
and resoldering. 

The keyboard trouble that was, in this case, too difficult 
for the local force, was another one due to carelessness. 
The inspector had to clean the contacts and soldered con- 
nections before even thinking of making a test, and when 
this had been done there was very little trouble left. All 
the work and expense of a special trip could have been 
made unnecessary by a weekly inspection and cleaning. 

All the trouble here was due to nothing but dirt. lf the 
switchboard had been kept clean, and the doors kept in place, 
the switchboard man could have been outside, putting in tele- 
phones. Of course, with dirty’ jacks and gum chewing oper- 
ators, the manager could not ask the man to go out and put 
in telephones. In fact, people who were without telephones 
had no desire to have them, and most of those: who had them 
were sorry for it every time the bills came due. 

We have heard of exchanges where a new manager has made 
it his first job to clean up the exchange, and his steady job to 
keep it clean. A manager of this type seems to belong to the 
class of lucky fellows who always make money for the com- 


pany, and good pay for themselves. 
































Iron Pipe in Block Distribution 
By O. R. Barnes 


This article on the use of wrought iron pipe gives merely 
a few hints at an idea which has been found practicable in 
overcoming difficulties heretofore looked upon as serious. 
By its use we are able to materially shorten the run and 
save a considerable amount of cable. Men who have 
worked in large cities are all more or less familiar with 
the old idea of using block scantling in spanning open 
spaces, such as light shafts and courts, and know the very 
cumbersome and unsightly appearance it presents after 
being in use for a short time. The use of block scantling 
was limited to straight jumps of under 10 ft. only, and 
always made a disagreeable looking piece of work. There 
is no limit to the use of wrought iron pipe; it can be used 
for straight jumps up to 20 ft., or can be bent so as to carry 
the cable around almost any kind of an obstruction. Be- 
sides it is easier to handle, more durable, and makes a 
neater piece of work than block scantling. 

Neatness is in itseif an asset, and without doubt a valu- 
able one. This is especially true when we are under obli- 
gations to a critical property owner for concessions granted 
by him to reach certain subscribers in a remote corner 





Iron Pipe Used in Cable Construction. 


of his block. As long as the construction does not become 
an eye-sore or a defacement, the property owner overlooks 
many of the objectionable features connected with it and 
rests satisfied that the company is not trying to use his 
property as a junk shop, but rather doing its utmost to 
preserve its good appearance. Most engineers appreciate 
what is said in this regard and know from experience that 
neat work is essential in creating a correct impression as 
to the honest intentions of the company—their attitude 
toward the man who so kindly granted them the use of 
his property will speak more eloquently in the end, than 
all of the right-of-way and claim agents sent out by the 
company to interview him. 

In Fig 1 the observer will readily recognize an excellence 
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of style, containing a degree of neatness and simplicity 
hard to beat; a form of cable construction pleasing to look 
upon. 

The pipe used on this job is %-in. nomial diameter, 
and was bent by means of a foot pressure bending machine 





Crossing a Court Using Iron Pipe for Sustaining the Cable. 


on an 8-in. inside radius. As will be noticed, the pipe is 
held firmly in position on the fence with a wooden block 
as an anchor, and ordinary iron straps spaced 18 in. apart. 
On the wall of the building the pipe is held by straps 
fastened with No. 18 one-inch star expansion anchors, as 
is also the cable. The cable is securely held to the pipe 
by a metal band which is first fastened to the cable and 
then wrapped around the pipe. These bands are spaced 
every 18 ins. The painting of this work is something that 
should not be overlooked. The block of wood, pipe, and 
cable on the fence are painted to conform with the color 
of the fence, while the pipe and cable in the air are painted 
black; on the wall of the building the color changes to 
white to harmonize with the whitewashed wall. The paint 
used on this class of work is especially prepared by the 
company, and its ingredients are such as will prolong the 
life of the pipe by preventing it from rusting. 

Photograph No. 1 represents only one case where iron 
pipe can be used to advantage; there are many more, how- 
ever, but as this particular one is a typical case, further 
explanations are not necessary. The engineer should be 





Neat and Economical Construction. 


capable of modifying the principal features of this work 
so as to make the use of iron pipe applicable wherever a 
light shaft or court is met with, to shorten the route of 
the cable. 

Photograph No. 2 illustrates another run of cable, show- 
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ing the main cable jumping straight across a court on top 
of the pipe (instead of hanging from it) to the fence 
where it terminates in a splice and breaks up into two 
smaller size block This was one of the first jobs 
on which iron pipe was used, and it could undoubtedly be 
improved upon if done over. One thing that spoils the 
appearance of this job is the poor manner in which the 
wiremen ran the ring wiring along the fence, and the poor 
manner in which they have been maintained. 


cables. 


Photograph No. 3 shows a span across a light shaft, and 
the good judgment of the workmen is attested to by the 
manner of embedding one end of the pipe in the wall so 
as to prevent running the cable in a diagonal line. 


~~ 
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Public Service Commissions and Electrical Engineering. 





At the meeting of the Pittsfield, Mass., section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, held there on 
Jan. 8, Mr. T. C. Martin, editor of Electrical World, de- 
livered an address on “Public Commissions and 
He pointed out that the relation- 
ship of these new bodies and of the newer legislation to en- 
gineering was very close and intimate and must affect its 
future deeply. Such bodies, indeed, would not exist but 
for the work of the engineers and inventors, who had given 
us the modern arts. 


Service 
Electrical Engineering.” 


Mr. Martin remarked that the public service policy was 
not altogether a novelty. Such bodies of limited scope 
have existed for many years in the various States; while 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is but another 
tration of the applied idea on a larger scale. 


illus- 
What does 
constitute the novelty is the amplitude given to the powers 
of these commissions over practically all the functions of 
the public utility corporations; and _ it relation to 
some of these delegated powers of the States that he pro- 
ceeded to speak more specifically, dealing both with the 
laws and what has happened under their application. 

We have today two Public Service Commissions in this 
country, New York and Wisconsin; but in New York the 
work has ben divided between two bodies, and in Massa- 
chusetts there are 
ground as the one 


was in 


three commissions which cover the same 
does in Out- 
side these States the question of establishing such a com- 


commission Wisconsin. 


mission is very seriously proposed, as, for example, in Ohio. 
Bills have been introduced in the last Vermont legislature 
aiming at the same object. Other States, like New Jersey, 
have had the matter under agitation, and it really looks as 
though in a 


New 
eral throughout the country. 


few years Public Service Commissions of the 
York and Wisconsin type would become quite gen- 
Moreover, the drift of public 
opinion is also toward inclusion of all utilities and to wide 
powers over capitalization. Thus in national control, Sena- 
a bill this winter at Washing- 
ton regulating closely the issuance of securities by steam 
railroads and putting telegraphs and telephones under the 
Interstate President-elect Taft is 


law 


tor Dolliver has introduced 


Commission. understood 
will 
Sureau of Corporations very broad 
powers over all companies doing an interstate business. 
In New York State it is now proposed definitely to put 
th telegraph and under the 
outlined Connecticut scheme all 
water, water-power and express companies are to be in- 
cluded. 


to be framing up changes in the which give 


the commission and the 


telephone companies two 


commissions; and in the 
It is thus very evident that we are rapidly passing 
to a further stage of evolution of the public utility corpora- 
tion, while each step raises questions of the most vital 
importance to all. 

It is, of course, with regard to railroads that State regu- 
lation has gone furthest, and a brief summary of the facts 
as to that one department of activity will not be without 
interest. In 1902 there fewer than 31 


were already no 
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State railroad commissions; there were in 1908 eight more, 
making a total of 39, to which perhaps one or two may 
have been added during the year. Seven of the commis- 
sions were replaced by other bodies, so that in the five 
years 15 new commissions were appointed. These 39 are 
not all alike, some being “weak,” as they are called, with- 
cut power to fix rates, and others “strong,” i. e., possessing 
the rate-making power. Of such a “strong” character are 
the commissions of New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Michigan, Nevada, Oregon, Vermont; but there are some 
which go further, and do not merely regulate rates, but 
themselves make complete rate schedules for State traffic 
on their initiative. These commissions exist in In- 
Washington, Montana, Nebraska and Alabama. 
“Weak” commissions without mandatory power over rates 
are found in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The body in 
Pennsylvania has jurisdiction, however, over navigation 
companies, pipe lines, and telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. The Kansas commission has control over electric 
railways. The Georgia commission now has enlarged pow- 
ers which really make it a public utilities commission, as 
it includes street railways, gas works, and electric light and 
power companies. This brief and necessarily incomplete 
summary gives an idea of the varied manner in which this 
great modern problem of adequate but reasonable control 
has been approached. 

Mr. Martin quoted President Humphreys, of the Ameri- 
Institute; President Farrand, of the National 
Electric Light Association, and Mr. T. N. McCarter, past 
president, American Street & Interurban Railway Associa- 
tion, to show in what language of distrust and deprecation 


own 
diana, 


can Gas 


these leaders of great public groups regarded the various 
efforts of the new commissions to enlarge their powers 
and aggrandize themselves. He then spent some time in 


showing how rates were affected, and referred to rulings 
and regulations as to lamps, meters, rates, breakdown serv- 
ice, accounting and other elements into which electrical 
engineering entered more or Jess deeply. He showed that 
already there of practice, which 
probably become greater as these new 


were differences would 


bodies increased in 
number. At the same time there might be advantage in 
having these various 


“experimental stations” and “testing 


laboratories” for the era of regulation was upon the art, 


and the best methods could be found none too soon. 


a 
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The Latest from Wall Street. 


The New York Herald prints the following, supposed to 





be a conversation between two Wall street brokers: 

“Say, how wouid you like to buy mortgage bonds on the 
right of way property of a wireless telephone company or 
queried the former. 

“Hadn’t thought of that,” exclaimed the bond broker ad- 


dressed. 


an airship line?” 


“Won't there be some thinking when those prob- 
Now, 


behind them; telephone bonds have the values of wires, 


lems arise? railroad bonds’ have actual trackage 


poles and franchises; but the valuation of the right of way 
of a radio-telephone line—say, some one who longs for 
Matteawan and its solitude can figure that out!” 


m~ 
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Not from “Punch.” 

One of those striking advertisements which clear but do 
not convince stares up at us from an American journal in 
fat black letters: TALK WHILE YOU EAT, and goes 
on to inform us that the telephone can be brought to our 
table and connected with the exchange. It is not made 
clear whether the advice is meant as an axiom of polite 
breeding, or as a means of improving the transmission on 
that particular company’s lines. In England we are taught 
“Don’t speak with mouth full.”— 





in early youth: your 


National Telephone Journal, London. 














Telephonic Reminiscences 
By C. E. McCluer 


Six months before the expiration of the fundamental Bell 
patent I opened correspondence with our executive officers 
with the view of learning what they proposed to do when that 
interesting event occurred. I soon learned by a process of in- 
ferential reasoning that a masterly inactivity was to prevail; 
that, in fact, nothing was to be done, if positive action of any 
kind could be avoided. The public press had for some time 
been full of items about the big profits of the telephone busi- 
ness and the rapidly increasing wealth of the parent telephone 
company and its numerous bevy of youthful but sturdy off- 
spring. Much kicking was being done by telephone patrons 
who could not be made to understand why “that thing up 
there on the wall” should cost them fifty or sixty dollars a year 
when it could be manufactured, according to the statements in 
the daily papers, for four or five dollars. They could not ap- 
preciate or believe our statements that we were not renting 
telephones, but selling telephone service, and that that service 
was mighty expensive. 

As the period for the expiration of the Bell patent ap- 
proached I was subjected to many inquiries as to the policy of 
our company regarding our future rates. I finally took the 
matter up with headquarters, arguing strenuously for a ten 
dollar per annum reduction all round, giving as my belief that 
unless we did make some voluntary concession to public opin- 
ion, we would eventually be compelled to do so. 

They had been intoxicated by their monopolistic sway for so 
many years, had revelled in their power to coerce the public 
into submission to their exactions for so long, and had become 
so imbued with the firm belief that it would be impossible for 
any one else to do a successful telephone business, that they 
could not for a moment admit the possibility of being com- 
pelled to relinquish their grasp on the telephonic situation. Be- 
sides, if they failed in securing an extension of the Bell patent 
on the ground of lack of profit during its natural life, did they 
not have the Berliner patent to fall back on and could they not, 
with its help, continue to domineer over their lessee com- 
panies and their patrons, just as they had been doing since the 
birth of the telephone? I reminded them that maybe Congress 
would decline to grant them a continued monopoly under the 
Bell patent, and that the courts might not sustain the validity 
of the Berliner patent; but they evidently shut their eyes to the 
possibility of both disasters overtaking them, and like Pharaoh 
they “hardened their hearts” and to paraphrase the text, would 
not let go of their victims. Hence their stiff-necked policy 
brought on them the disasters I predicted and paved the way 
for the present condition of affairs in the telephone world, and 
for the sad financial plight in which they now find themselves. 
I confidently believe that had they adopted the policy I advo- 
cated, a policy of liberality and conciliation, the Bell concerns 
might still have been paramount throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, and their treasury might have 
been filled to overflowing instead of in the depleted condition 
in which it is now believed to be. Judging the rest of the 
country from that portion of it situated within my immediate 
bailiwick, but for the stubborn maintenance of their monopo- 
listic rates and the persistent enforcement of their irritating 
rules and regulations, they would have never experienced the 
overwhelming tide of opposition that eventually proved their 
ruination in the Middle and Western states, and is gradually 
engulfing them in other sections, where, by the exercise of an 
astute but unscrupulous policy they have been able to maintain 
a respectable show of their former monopoly. 

In the fall of 1894 the question of telephone rates was 
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brought to the attention of the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce, by one of the members of that organization who had 
in some way learned that in Knoxville, Tenn., rates for mag- 
neto service lower than those we accorded for the “Law” ser- 
vice, had been conceded by the operating Bell lessee, which was 
threatened by an opposition scheme headed by one of its old 
employees who had left in a fit of disgruntlement. On his mo- 
tion a committee was appointed to confer with the telephone 
authorities for the purpose of securing if possible a reasonable 
concession in the existing Richmond exchange rates. 

At that time the Richmond rates, and in fact the rates of all 
the Southern Bell “Law system” exchanges were $60 for places 
of business and $50 for residences situated anywhere within a 
half mile radius of the central office, with an additional $5 for 
each additional mile of distance, all rates payable annually or 
quarterly in advance. A limited number of magneto exchanges 
had recently been inaugurated in the smaller towns and a re- 
duced rate for what the Southern Bell officials claimed to be 
an inferior service was accorded in those exchanges. This dif- 
ference in rates as between the Law and magneto systems was 
scarcely justified by the fact that the Law installation was less 
expensive than the magneto, but we were required to play that 
it was. The Law system being the most rapid of the two, and, 
on the whole, more satisfactory to the subscribers, it should 
have been the most expensive to install and operate, and that 
was the impression we were required to make in the minds of 
our customers. But the knowing ones among our big city pat- 
rons could not reconcile the lower rates in the small towns with 
the well known commercial or manufacturing dictum that it 
cost less per unit to run a wholesale business than it did to 
carry on a retail business, and they thought that the thousand 
subscribers in the city should rightfully pay less for their ser- 
vice than one-half or one-fourth of that number in a smaller 
place. Hence they were not satisfied with our explanation, and 
easily subscribing to the truthfulness of the newspaper asser- 
tions that immense profits were being reaped from the city ex- 
changes, the subscribers began to entertain the idea that they 
were being outrageously mulcted by the telephone companies 
and clamored louder than ever for a reduction in our rates. 
Hence the resolution offered at the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce was unanimously adopted, and the mover of the 
resolution and his fellow committeemen, without unnecessary 
delay, addressed to me, as the local representative of the tele- 
phone company, a formal demand for reduced rates. And 
they specified the amount of the reduction that would satisfy 
them, viz: $20 per annum from our current rates. This demand 
I submitted to our New York officers with the belief that a 
reduction of one-half the amount demanded would be readily 
and good naturedly accepted as a compromise. I therefore re- 
spectfully renewed my former recommendation for a reduction 
of $10 all around, and reiterated my belief that such a conces- 
sion would preserve us from future interference from opposi- 
tion enterprises, and make us solid as granite with the muni- 
cipal government and our patrons at large. 

I quote from one of my letters of April 6, 1894, covering the 
demand from the Chamber of Commerce: 

“T do not know what the Knoxville, Tenn., rates are, but I 
think this communication emphasizes my letter of yesterday in 
which I stated unless some concession was made to our ex- 
change subscribers we would doubtless experience trouble and 
annoyance from opposition schemes.” <A few days later, on the 
11th of the same month, I wrote again: 

“There is undoubtedly a considerable amount of restiveness 
on the part of our patrons and the public generally as to the 
telephone rates, and the expectation is very general that our 
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rates will be reduced on account of the expiration of the Bell 
patent.” 

While the New York and Boston telephone authorities were 
apparently careless and indifferent as to the action of the 
Chamber ot Commerce, as_ indicated by their silence, they 
seemed to be afraid to trust myself or my Richmond manager 
to handle the controversy at all, but despoiled us of all author- 
ity, strictly prohibited any movement by us except under posi- 
tive orders, and dictated every act on our side. One letter 
from New York plainly exhibited the “mailed glove” of the 
American Bell authorities by advising that “Mr. French” 
thought no letter ought to be written the Chamber of Com- 
merce as long as it could be avoided, and stipulated that we 
were, in response to all inquiries, to say simply that the entire 
matter had been referred to “the general officers of the com- 
pany,” and that we were awaiting instructions. “I fancy the 
thing may die out,” was one of the remarks that indicated the 
adoption of a waiting policy. And the fact that I had occasion, 
under date of November 1, 1894, to write as follows, shows that 
such a policy was pursued. 

“I think we had better make this committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce some kind of a response shortly in view of the 
item of information imparted to you in another letter here- 
with.” ; 

I propose to quote from only a few of my official letters of 
that period, with the sole object of showing up the incorrect 
policy pursued by the Southern Bell company in the Southern 
States during the interesting interval immediately preceding and 
following the demise of the Bell patent, that it may be com- 
pared with the policy of the other concerns domineered over by 
the same supposedly astute authorities in the Middle and West- 
ern States, with which I am not so familiar. Incidentally I de- 
sire to prove also that they erred not from lack of information 
as to the condition of affairs in the territory of the Southern 
Bell company, but only because their eyes were blinded to the 
truth, and their judgment warped by their amazing self-com- 
placency and official egotism. 

Under date of November 23, 1894, after the controversy with 
the city government had been precipitated in great measure by 
our disrespectful attitude towards the Chamber of Commerce, 
I wrote as follows to general superintendent D. I. Carson, to 
whom I was immediately accountable: 

“I cannot but regret that Maj. Styles, (our local attorney), 
was not allowed to publish in yesterday’s Dispatch the article 
and correspondence which he desired to furnish that paper. 
Such a plain and fair statement of our position, coupled with 
the correspondence between myself and the city officials, might 
possibly have had the effect of preventing the action of the 
Board of Governors of the Chamber of Commerce last night 
as announced in this morning’s papers. * * * My fears 
that our recent controversy with the Chamber of Commerce 
regarding our rates, would give us trouble, I am sorry to say, 
are being realized. With the influence of the Chamber, com- 
posed as it is of nearly all the business men of the city, at their 
backs, the council and city engineer, will not be apt to let up 
on us upon any representations that we can now make. I 
greatly fear that we have delayed placing ourselves on record 
as being liberally disposed until it is too late to gain the ear and 
favor of our patrons and the public generally. We may as well 
therefore open our eyes to the fact that we are in for a des- 
perate struggle with the municipal government and prepare 
ourselves for the fray at once.” 

The announcement in the morning papers to which I allude 
was the adoption, without division, by the Board of Governors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of a resolution calling on the 
city council and board of aldermen to revoke our franchise and 
grant a charter to an opposition enterprise then knocking at the 
doors of the city hall, the promoters of which promised to meet 
the views of the board in the matter of cheaper telephone ser- 
vice. 

The reader will please understand that these letters from 
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which I quote were dictated rapidly and without time for care- 
ful consideration, to an expert stenographer and typewriter 
operator. In those days I was an extremely busy man. Three 
or four days of each week I was forced to be on the road look- 
ing after the interests of my numerous exchanges completed 
and in process of construction. During these absences my cor- 
respondence would pile up on my desk, and it would take me 
the balance of the week to dig from under it. I therefore had 
no time to study or change phrases or condense my thoughts, 
but would have to fire them at my stenographer like mental 
grape-shot or shrapnel, in a regular hit or miss fashion. 

A few days later, on November 26, in’ response to some 
question raised in New York or Boston over the statements 
quoted above, and in defending myself from a suggested lack 
of effort to stem the tide of the chamber’s displeasure, and the 
sarcastic inquiry if I had no friends in the Chamber who could 
at my solicitation have prevented the adoption of the damaging 
resolution, I wrote as follows: 

“Yes sir, I flatter myself that I have quite a number of 
friends among the members of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
several on the Board of Directors. The first vice-president, 
Mr. S. H. Hawes, has been a warm personal friend of mine 
ever since our boyhood, and I believe that President Geo. L. 
Christian and several others would do me any reasonable favor, 
but the fact of their being my friends does not insure their 
friendship for our company. That is not founded on my per- 
sonal, but my official claims to their regard. * * * Our 
patrons are satisfied with the service we have rendered them, 
but the opinion has been entertained for a long time that we 
have been charging too much for it. And now that one of the 
patents on which we were formerly required to pay a royalty 
has expired, the general expectation has been that we would 
make a reduction in our rates as I suggested and advised some 
months ago. * * * JI am sorry that the controversy with 
the Chamber of Commerce was carried on entirely by letter, 
and that Manager Rood and myself were prohibited from mak- 
ing any statements to the committee other than those authorized 
by yourself. I candidly believe that if I had been allowed to go 
before the committee and make them a frank statement of our 
position, no such action would have been taken by the board of 
directors. * * * TI believe I could have handled the matter 
satisfactorily, but in view of the extreme caution that you ex- 
hibited in conducting the correspondence with the special com- 
mittee of the chamber, I feared to do or say anything without 
positive and specific instructions. Manager Rood was guided 
throughout by the same considerations, and the consequence was 
that no representations were made to the committee that were 
not authorized by you. * * * I do not believe that the 
members of the Board, or of the Chamber generally, are now 
actuated by any other consideration than a desire to bring about 
a cheaper exchange service, but the parties who are working 
up the opposition exchange are making the best use they pos- 
sibly can of the arguments advanced for a cheaper service, 
and of the universal desire to secure such a result. They are 
thus manipulating the members of the council and endeavoring 
to induce them to revoke our franchise, with the promise that 
they will themselves be able to inaugurate successfully an oppo- 
sition exchange and force us to reduce rates, or drive us out 
of the field.” 

In my interviews with general superintendent Carson whom 
I usually met about once a month either in New York or Rich- 
mond, I expressed myself still more emphatically than I did in 
my correspondence, and urged more warmly the adoption of a 
different policy, a policy of conciliation in-our treatment of our 
patrons, the public, and the municipal governments. But with- 
out avail. The present policy was dictated from Boston, and 
Mr. Carson had no option but to obey instructions, just as I 
had no option but to be guided by the instructions received 
from him. 

After the adoption by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
drastic resolution calling on the city legislature to revoke our 
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franchise, Boston and New York began to sit up and take 
notice. I was asked if I could secure a reconsideration of the 
action of the chamber and, urged thereto, I interviewed several 
of my friends among the most influential members and finally 
gained permission to address the chamber at a special meeting 
called for the purpose. But after the treatment that had been 
accorded them, the members would have been closely allied to 
the angels to have adopted a resolution offered by a friend after 
my retirement, annulling their former action. Reconsideration 
was defeated by a large majority vote, and the original resolu- 
tion went to the city legislature at their next meeting, and aided 
by the -resence and arguments of a special committee from 
the chamber, appointed for that purpose, who appeared on the 
floor of the council chamber and argued against us, our fran- 
chise was finally annulled. 

For some time after the acquirement of a controlling interest 
in the Southern Bell, the American Bell authorities contented 
themselves with the enforcement of their more modern policy, 
(as contrasted with what they doubtless designated the “old 
fogy” policy of the Western Union officials) through the South- 
ern Bells channels. But after a time I discovered that vice- 
president Merrihew’s views and suggestions did not receive 
their usual prominence in Mr. Carson’s correspondence, and 
from occasional references in his letters, I learned that he was 
called upon to make frequent trips to Boston, and in several 
other ways the hand of the American Bell began to be apparent. 
Several changes in policy that showed Bostonian instincts, and 
a growing disregard for my opinions and recommendations, 
first led me to suspect that the Western Union was out of it. 
Then Mr. W. T. Hall’s appointment or election to the presi- 
dency in place of Mr. Merrihew, proved conclusively that the 
American Bell was in the saddle, booted and spurred for the 
campaign. Then, in more ways than I can recount, I had 
occasion to realize that I was discredited with the new manage- 
ment. That another Pharaoh had arisen that “knew no 
Joseph,” and I began to feel the bow-string tightening around 
my devoted neck. 

Among other valuable possessions the city of Richmond 
boasted a very competent city engineer in the person of a for- 
midable Confederate veteran, Colonel Wm. E. Cutshaw, who 
came out of the army with the loss of one of his nether limbs, 
but the gain of much military renown. The city charter and 
numerous municipal ordinances placed great and varied power 
in the hands of the city engineer, which the then incumbent 
was not at all loath to make use of. In fact he was the politi- 
cal, scientific and actual boss of the city, and few if any of the 
municipal departments had not occasion to feel the weight of 
his influence. As engineer, he was supreme in the city street 
department. And there is where I came into personal contact 
with him. Permits for the erection of poles and the stringing 
of wires thereon, within the municipality, had to come from 
him. Numerous restrictions regarding such matters were issued 
from his office, and on several occasions I was haled up before 
him for infractions of his rules by my linemen and others, and 
abundant opportunities for bitter controversies were afforded 
thereby. But I had always considered it better in every way to 
bend rather than be broken in connection with affairs of no 
considerable moment, and I soon learned that there was but 
one way to get along amicably with the eminently able, and, 
as I believed, justly disposed city engineer. That was to obey 
his behests as long as no matter of principle was involved, and 
meet his requirements as_ nearly as possible good naturedly. 
This I had done for ten years or more, and we had gotten along 
amicably and pleasantly enough, though I was sometimes a little 
nettled at his despotic rulings and requirements. One of Col. 
Cutshaw’s hobbies was the reduction of the number of un- 
sightly wire-carrying poles on the streets, and the restriction to 
the least objectionable locations for those which were abso- 
lutely necessary. To this end he required that his consent 
should be secured prior to the erection of additional poles, that 
he might stipulate the precise position in which they should be 
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placed. He also insisted on the joint use of poles by all the 
electrical corporations, one company to utilize the poles of an- 
other whenever it could be done, his permits usually stipulating 
routes different from those covered in an application for a new 
line of poles. He was, however, strictly impartial in his re- 
quirements, treating the applications of the municipal fire alarm 
superintendent precisely as he did those of the electrical cor- 
porations, and requiring him to utilize the telephone, or light- 
ing or railway poles, for the extension of his fire alarm wires, 
or requiring him to allow the wires of those systems to be 
placed on the fire alarm poles. For a long time I acted on the 
very natural inference that a permit to plant poles on the side- 
walks carried with it the right to string wires on such poles. 
But after a time under the stress of some circumstance which I 
have forgotten, the city engineer ruled that his permission to 
plant poles did not carry with it the authority to string wires 
thereon across either stréets or sidewalks, but that such privi- 
leges should be asked for and formally granted by him in ad- 
vance of the stringing of the wires. I thought this was a hair 
splitting exaction, as the poles could be of no earthly use unless 
they were permitted to carry the wires from our central office 
to the places of business or residences of our subscribers. But, 
as usual, I had to submit to the ruling of the doughty engineer, 
and as the exchange was growing rapidly I had much epistolary 
intercourse with the city engineer’s office, and was subjected to 
much delay and annoyance by failure to secure prompt attention 
to my applications. 

I do not remember positively how it came about, but I pre- 
sume I must in some of my Official letters to Mr. Carson, 
dictated probably during a spell of indignation against the city 
engineer for his vexatious delays in giving my communications 
proper attention, have expressed myself a little strongly regard- 
ing his attitude toward the company. At any rate I had noted 
an appeal to the street committee because of some recent cause 
of disgruntlement he had given me, in order to have the offi- 
cial atmosphere cleared, and the matter was to be brought up 
at the next meeting of the committee. A day or two in advance 
of this meeting I was astonished and somewhat perturbed to 
receive from general superintendent Carson the information 
that Messrs. Styles and Holladay, prominent and popular local 
attorneys, had been retained as permanent counsel in the in- 
terests of the company, with instructions to consult them there- 
after with reference to all questions arising between the muni- 
cipal officers and myself. I was also directed to consult them at, 
once as to the matters that were to be aired before the street 
committee at their approaching meeting, and have one of the 
members of the firm accompany me to the committee room. In 
that movement I plainly saw the hand of the American Belt 
officials. But as it had ever been my principle to “obey orders 
if I broke owners,” though I felt in my bones just what the 
result was going to be, I at once sought an interview with Maj. 
Styles and Judge Holladay and recounted to them the circum- 
stances that had led up to the present condition of affairs. I 
was not at all averse to being relieved of the entire responsi- 
bility that had theretofore devolved upon me to handle all such 
controversies, but I felt that as a reputable citizen, taxpayer 
and honorable business man, I had wielded and would continue 
to exert with the municipal officers, greater and more favorable 
influence than could possibly be exerted by paid attorneys, as 
long as no litigation was involved, no matter how influential or 
capable they were. As long as I represented the company I felt 
that the municipal officers, especially the all-powerful city engi- 
neer, would be approachable and amenable to reason and per- 
suasion, but the moment a lawyer was injected into affairs, they 
would scent possible litigation, and in conformity with that 
universal sentiment or inclination of the combative human ani- 
mal, to resent the appearance of armed antagonism, they would 
first assume the defensive, don their armor, and then begin of- 
fensive tactics. 

As I had expected, Maj. Styles’ appearance on the floor of 
the committee room as_ the accredited advocate, attorney and 
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spokesman for the company, had precisely the same effect upon 
the city engineer and the members of the street committee, that 
the flaunting of a red flag in the eyes of an already enraged bull 
has upon that combative animal. After my announcement that 
Messrs. Styles and Holladay had been retained as counsel for 
the Southern Bell, and that Maj. Styles was present for the 
purpose of advocating the company’s cause, there was an 
ominous hush for a few moments while the unexpected and 
menacing nature of the movement was being quietly considered 
by each official present, and then the chairman expressed the 
pleasure of the committee in having an opportunity to hear 
Maj. Styles, and invited him to take the floor. I could plainly 
see that Maj. Styles’ presence and argument had an effect de- 
cidedly detrimental to the true interests of the company, and 
from that moment dated all the serious trouble I ever expe- 
rienced in my intercourse with the various municipal depart- 
ments and officials. The decision of the committee on the ques- 
tion or questions brought up that night were against the com- 
pany, and in support of the city engineer, as they always were 
thereafter. From that time the fortunes of the company in 
Richmond began io ebb, and continued without a flow, until 
their franchise was wrecked, if I may continue the simile, on 
the reefs of legal and official controversy. 


~~ 
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Rural Telephone Service.* 
By Theo. Holein. 


The rural telephone service of this state is a great business, 





and it is increasing every day. In this age of rapid develop- 
ment, our rural neighbors are as much to be considered as 
those of the city or small town. The man on the farm, seeing 
the great benefit of all the new developments coming to him, 
has taken hold of these things with great interest, and energy, 
and why should he not? The benefits are to him just as real 
that has 
to offer. 
delivery brings daily papers and parcels that otherwise would 


and direct as to any other 


to try 


person enough “get” in 


him what this new age has The rural mail 


lie at the postofice for weeks or more at the time on account 


of the distance the farmer would have to travel to get them. 


The rural telephone service dawned on the rural population at 


about the same time; and it is, by the majority of the farmers, 


thought to be quite as indispensable as is the mail service. But 


it was not always so. When we were out soliciting subscribers 


for our first lines, we often heard people say, “We have the 


ht to us now, so we do not see any need of the tele 


Others, 


mail broug 
phone thinking they must be satisfied with one of 
the services, and preferring the telephone, would not sign a 
petition for the mail route, fearing the telephone would not then 
come through. But now these same people cannot dispense with 


either of the two. The last five years have shown wonderful 


developments in the telephone business in the rural districts of 
our state. The farmers realize what an advantage it is to have 
immediate access to the doctor, the merchant, the mechanic and 
to their own neighbors. 

\t first 


and mutual companies formed by the dozens: 


there were commercial or local companies formed 
and poles, wires, 
telephones, switchboards put into service, a large majority of 


which were intended for amusement, or for an interesting ex- 
periment. In the rural districts telephones were installed in a 
greal many instances only to satisfy the young people of the 
The first years I was around collecting up the rents 
little list of 


the old man who footed the bills, the remark: 


family. 


from the subscribers, | would often hear, from 
“That's a costly 
plaything for these young ones.” But that feeling is a thing 
of the past. The man on the farm today sees the absolute ne- 
cessity of a telephone communication not only with his neigh- 
bor across the road, but with the nearest market place, and so 
It makes 


them a great deal more independent than they formerly were. 


to the other town, and even on to the distant cities. 


*Abstract of a peper read at the convention of the South Dako- 
ta Independent Telephone Association. 
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In going over the telephone field we find many kinds of tele- 
phone construction and as many kinds of service. Owing to 
the newness of the thing, we have gotten along in the rural 
districts with cheap lines. But we will soon have to consider 
more durable and consequently more expensive lines through- 
out the country. The time is here when the rural subscriber 
will not be satisfied with a ground wire carrying 20 to 28 tele- 
phones, and with six or eight grounded lines on one cross- 
arm, a class of construction which makes very noisy lines. We 
shall have to put in metallic circuits with 8 or 10 telephones 
on each circuit, and perhaps these will have some lockout de- 
vice. 

As the telephone service improves, so the expense increases. 
Good service cannot be gotten without an outlay. Material 
for construction, maintenance of lines, and cost of operators, 
renting or buying buildings, dividends, linemen, depreciation, 
etc., all amount to something, and one must be sure of his arith- 
metic in order to make ends meet and get enough himself for 
his bread and butter. 

One of the annoying expenses of the rural telephone service 
is the time we waste in traveling over the country, and the cost 
of staying over night, for one’s self and horses, where the dis- 
Troubles on the 
lines and collections require that we be there in person. An 
old saying is: 


tance is too great to be covered in one day. 


“Tf wishes were horses, beggars would ride.” 
We often think, if wishes were automobiles our horses would 
rest. J have in mind an instance, occurring last summer, when 
I drove miles to get at a trouble that it took me only a few 
minutes to clear. By the time I had come back home the day 
had gone and I had spent most of it on the road. Then I 
wished for an automobile . 

The coming years will, without doubt, show great progress 
Life on the farm will be made 
much more convenient by means of it. 


in the rural telephone service. 
The cost of maintain- 
ing it will be greater, and the farmer will be willing to pay 
more as he grows to realize that it serves him more. 


2 
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How They Put a Telephone Into James J. Hill’s House. 
One of the boasts of James J. Hill, the railroad mag- 
nate, says a writer in the Cincinnati Times Star, has been 





that he has no telephone in his house. “My office is the 
place to de business,” he has declared, “and my office 
hours the time in which to do business. When I am be- 


hind the door of my house I am safe from the world.” 

He has been, too, as can be proven by many a reporter 
The best 
the reporter ever got was a sarcastic grin from the but- 
ler, who butted the reporter out to the cold world and a 
hot city editor. But the other day, according to Mr. Hill’s 
own statement, his butler approached him. 


who has tried to interview him there at night. 


“The man is 
here to put in the telephone,” said the butler. 

Mr. Hill promptly objected. He wanted no telephone, 
He would have no telephone. He regarded it as 
a piece of gross impertinence on the part of the telephone 
that he wanted a telephone. “Why 
didn’t you tell him so?” he demanded of the butler. Now 
you would think that this menial, convicted of error, would 
have wilted beneath the magnate’s frown. He did not. 
“Hi told ’im, sir,” said the butler, calmly, “that this tele- 
Hi told ’im you 
didn’t desire hit, sir, but that we ’ad to ’ave it.” 

James J. Hill, magnate, looked at Mr. Hill’s butler’s im- 
He twiddled his fingers.for a moment on the 
mahogany desk. Then, confronted with the certainty of 
a servant’s strike, he weakened. “Put it in, then,” he 
said, and, with a return of courage, he growled at the but- 
“But if I’m ever bothered by it I'll fire every one of 


he said. 


company to assume 


phone was wanted by the servants, sir. 


passive face. 


ler: 
you.” 
And the butler bowed in meekness and 


said: “Very 


good, sir.” 














The Most Important Divisions in the 


Business 
By G. R. Fawkes 


Before undertaking to control and direct a force or 
power of any nature, it is very essential that the prin- 
ciples governing its actions be clearly established and 
understood. For instance, in order to control a current of 
electricity we must know the peculiarities of such a force 
znd the various laws which govern it. 

A business is a force created for the purpose of putting 
out some definite product, the same as a machine is driven 
for the purpose of putting out some article of manufacture. 
A business must be analyzed into its component parts be- 
fore it can be understood and controlled. In other words 
a business must be organized along the lines that will give 
the easiest control and at the same time tend to produce 
the best results. 

Specifically speaking, the organization of a business con- 
sists in defining its various divisions of activity and placing 
these divisions under the charge of officers or managers 
who shall act under authority from the controlling officer. 

An organization must be so effected that the duties of 
each division or department shall co-relate and co-operate 
with the others. There must be harmony as well as di- 
vision. The various divisions must work abreast and keep 
step as the divisions of an army. Organization is not only 
the defining of authorities, but it forms the foundation for 
all problems of systematization, business transactions and 
accounting. 

The telephone business naturally divides itself into three 
component parts, namely: 

1. The providing and apparatus, 
which may be called the plant and equipment division. 

2. The using of such equipment for the purpose of pro- 
ducing service, which may be called the traffic division. 

3. The securing of the largest possible returns from the 
operation of the plant, based upon records showing the 
actual performance, which 1s 


maintaining of the 


properly called the business 
or commercial division. 

What we wish to emphasize most is the fact that the 
third division is entirely dependent for its existence upon 
the other two dividends. 

I am not now referring to these other divisions from a 
technical point of view, but merely from a business stand- 
roint. What I do wish to bring out is the fact that the 
final result of the business rests entirely for its demonstra- 
tion upon the use of records which must be furnished by 
the equipment and the traffic department. 

Those records must extend over the entire field of action 
from the time the first hole is dug, or the first tack is 
driven in the work of building the plant, up to the time 
that service is delivered and used by the patrons and in 
fact until the service is actually paid for and the money is 
deposited in the company’s treasury. 

Few people realize how closely they are dependent upon 
the use of figures in the course of their daily lives. They 
do not realize that in order accurately to describe any one 
of a hundred every-day activities, such as eating three 
eight hours, walking four miles a day for 
a week, or fifty-two weeks a year, they are 
bound to the use of figures. 


times, sleeping 
seven days 
And yet, when a business 
which is entirely dependent upon figures for an accurate 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the meeting of Corn Belt 
Telephone Company Workers, Waterloo, Iowa, October 15, 1908. 
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description of its activities demands the necessary data tq 
show its performance, they call it unnecessary “red tape.” 

In order to emphasize the absolute necessity of a sys- 
tematic record or accounting plan in any business, I will 
quote from an address delivered at the commencement of 
Worchester Polytechnic Institute last June by James 
Logan, which puts the matter in stronger terms than I am 
able to muster: 

“Accounting is not simply making a record of what has 
been done. It is a tabulation and classification of all the 
details of the business so that the management can in- 
telligently decide what it is best to do for the future. 

“The record of what was done last year will not produce 
increased dividends next year if it is only a record and no 
further use is made of it. By scientific accounting the 
manufacturer will scan the record of the details of his busi- 
ness with a vision multiplied many times, looking through 
the accounts as a mariner looks through his binocular, 
thus bringing into view the rocks hidden to the naked eye. 
An accounting system to be’ of any value whatever must be 
such that at the close of each period there can be made 
up a statement of the business in all its detail. It is not 
enough that the costs shall go into a few general accounts. 
There must be an intelligent sub-division of every item of 
cost, whether of material or labor, and no accounting sys- 
tem is entitled to confidence which does not classify and 
properly locate every dollar which has passed through the 
books. Then, if costs are increasing, the comparisons be- 
tween corresponding periods will reveal the fact, and if 
there are leaks they will be detected and stopped. 

“Cost accounting is a new science; and it is a 


science 
for science is a record of the known facts. 


Comparatively 
little has yet been written on this most important subject, 
and practically nothing had been put in print prior to 1888. 
One of the secrets of Andrew Carnegie’s success was his 
accounting system. His competitors were powerless to 
explain his ability to undersell them and sent men to Pitts- 
burg to see if they could discover the secret. Mr. Carnegie 
heard of their presence and invited them to make an in 
spection of his plant and finally offered to show them the 
secret of his success. He took them into a room lined 
with clerks at work on documents and figures. He then 
remarked, ‘It costs $80,000 a year to run this room and it 
is worth all it costs, for it gives me the inside details of 
my business and I know what I am doing.’ 

“Tt was the detail which he wrought out and which he 
followed up which made it possible to note the cost of each 
separate operation, and then with definite figures instead 
of random guesses before them each operation was scien- 
tifically analyzed to sce if the cost could not be reduced by 
a better method, and looking for the concrete saving they 
found it, for we need to remember that savings are never 
found by abstract methods. Ii is definite, pointed work on 
details which counts and nothing else. 

“It is a rather singular fact that the men who have given 
direction to the enterprises which have been successful 
have, in the main, been men who had a knowledge of ac- 
counts; who appreciated the importance of correct ac- 
counting, and who, if they were not accountants them- 
selves, availed themselves of the services of men who could 
furnish what they lacked. 
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“IT have heard manufacturers speak of their bookkeeping 
and accounting as ‘unproductive labor,’ and in a true sense 
they made no mistake in cailing it ‘unproductive labor,’ for 
it produced nothing by which to guide them in the conduct 
of their business. Accounting unproductive ‘dabor? It is 
the most productive labor in the whole establishment. Its 
finished product is knowledge born of facts regarding 
costs—not vague, indefinite thumb-rule guesses. 

“But many ask why do I, in this address before the grad- 
uates of an engineering school, devote so much time to 
the accounting department of business. The graduates of 
this school are to be the mechanical superintendents and 
managers and not accountants and they will have little to 
do with the bookkeeping or accounting side of the busi- 
ness. My reply would be, ‘The bookkeeping or accounting 
side of industry may have a great deal to do with you and 
your future success, for often all the benefits accruing to a 
business through splendid, efficient, up-to-date management 
in the shop has been nullified by poor accounting in the 
office, and many a man as superintendent or manager of 
the manufacturing or mechanical side of a business has 
had failure written against his name when the failure should 
have been charged to the management in the office.’” 





LETTERS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


Locating Multiple Trouble by Using a Milliammeter. 


After completing the mechanical work of installing a large 
common battery switchboard the most difficult part of the 
work remains to be done. That is “making the board talk,” 
in terms of the trade, or, in other words, testing all ap- 
paratus and wires and clearing all trouble so that the var- 
ious parts operate in proper unison, as intended by the de- 
signer. To one unfamiliar with the technical workings of 
a large common battery switchboard, it seems like rather 
a simple matter to plug up connections and get a conversa- 
tion through to some other subscriber connected to the 
board. But when one steps around to the rear and views 
a seemingly incomprehensible group of wires and relays 
he unconsciously expresses a mental doubt as to the possi- 
bility of ever getting beyond the door with a conversation 
over the wires. The simple fact of there being such a mass 
of apparatus adds much to the complexity of the task, and 
often times puzzling results which are totally unlooked for 
are obtained and occasion much perplexing thought as to 
their origin. I will not attempt to treat at present of all 
the occurrences, some amusing, others aggravating, which 
attend the testing out of large plants, but will endeavor to 
give a sufficient idea of how system in special testing 
results in rapidity of locating the seat of certain defects or 
troubles with ease. I will treat in the main of multiple 
trouble and particularly short circuits and grounds on the 
frame of the switchboard which are the most prolific sources 
of trouble in new work. 

As a multiple connection is repeated around the board at 
every third position, it can be readily seen that a mishap 
of a certain character to any one multiple jack may cause 
all the others connected with it to be put out of commission. 
In a large board of 96 positions this might cause 32 jacks 
to be inoperative at once, and offer 32 places in which the 
cause of the trouble might be located. The field of elec- 
tricity is so large that numerous methods might be adopted 
and used sporadically with the same approximate result in 
the end, but in nearly every instance one particular method 
will be found to give the desired result more quickly and 
accurately than the rest. But in this work as in all other 
objects of human endeavor, an acknowledged standard sys- 
tem embodying one of these principles should be adopted 
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and used to the exclusion of all others unless a special case 
arises which it will not cover. 

After investigating several of the methods used in actual 
practice I adopted the following as being best suited to my 
needs and temperament. I would like to state right here 
that in all electrical testing and, in fact, in all scientific 
work a certain personal factor or equation of personal ac- 
curacy enters into the tests, and causes a certain error to 
be introduced into the final result, no matter how fine or 
delicate the apparatus used. Therefore, in using one method 
continually the operator can make allowance for this un- 
avoidable error and arrive invariably at nearly perfect 
results after a little practice. I have found, too, that one 
becomes accustomed to thinking of having to remember the 
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Fig. 1—Connections for a Two-Wire Multiple Test. 


diagram and lay-out for the test, as well as the circuit of 
the apparatus being tested. 

The material and apparatus necessary to make the test 
can be easily collected together in almost any large ex- 
change and, therefore, the necessity of carrying along a spe- 
cial test set is obviated. The following is a list of the 
articles required: a good milliammeter reading from 0 to 150, 
a dry cell, a coil of resistance wire of about 10 or 15 ohms, 
and a switchboard cord with plug attached. Connect the 
milliammeter, dry cell, and resistance in series. Then con- 
nect the terminals of the cord to the free ends of the cir- 
cuit, so that on “shorting” the tip and sleeve of the plug, 
the milliammeter wili read about 140 milliamperes. If this 
result is not obtained at first care should be exercised in 
adjusting the resistance so that approximately this result 
will be secured. Now consider some multiple jack to be 
“shorted” and the exact location of the trouble to be un- 
known. Since all the jacks are in multiple connection, a 
test must be repeated at each one of the corresponding 
jacks around the board until the faulty one is located. This 
will be at the point where the highest reading is obtained. 
Care should be exercised in reading the milliammeter, as 
the differences are sometimes slight but nevertheless dis- 
tinct and reliable. By this method a great number of 
“shorts” can be located quickly and accurately, so that the 
repairs can be started at once. Fig. 1 shows a diagram of 
the connections for a two-wire multiple test, but by using 
a three strand cord and shifting connections of the cord 
terminals on the testing apparatus, shorts between the ring 
and sleeve or ring and tip of a three wire multiple may be 
located with equal certainty. 

To locate a ground on the frame of the switchboard of 
a wire having multiple connections around the board at 
various positions, substitute a pair of wires for the cord, 
and proceed with the testing as before, connecting one wire 
to the frame and the other to the faulty conductor under 
test, at successive intervals, until a point is reached giving 
the highest reading. The fault thus located may be readily 
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ascertained and repaired. That this test is applicable to 
the location of miscellaneous multiple faults may be shown 
by the following actual incident at North Branch where 
the sleeve side of an order wire coming from the main ex- 
change trunk position was grounded on the frame. By 
placing one terminal of a receiver on the frame of the 
board and the other terminal on a nearby steam radiator a 
conversation between operators of the two exchanges could 
be overheard. Normally the frame of the switchboard was 
thoroughly insulated from ground. Hence, by taking read- 
ings from the frame at different intervals around the board 
to ground, a point was located at one end of the board 
where the reading was highest. Then by inviting the chief 
operator to listen to some of the conversation she identi- 
fied the voice as coming from the trunk operator of the 
inain exchange. There were but two order wires between 
the main and north branch and we could easily identify 
the faulty cable at the end of the switchboard and reinsu- 
late it from the iron framework, which put an end to 
trouble from that source. To one having a clear concep- 
tion of Ohm’s law, different applications of this test will 
suggest themselves, and a variety of troubles, such as 
grounds and crosses on multiple connections may be quickly 
and accurately located by the milliameter test. 
Minneapolis, Minn. A. M. Severson. 
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What Poor Splices Do. 

Some time ago we came into possession of a ground 
line ten miles long that had been built and operated by some 
farmers for about six years. After taking possession of 
the line we changed it to a metallic circuit, and installed 
twelve subscribers on it, the first being five miles from 
the office. Almost immediately the subscribers at the 
farther end of the line had trouble in getting the calls 
“Central”, but could call each other without any 
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Some Splices Found on a Farmers’ Line. 


trouble. After making several tests we located the trouble 
in a quarter mile stretch near the first subscriber from 
the office. The line had over a dozen splices in that quar- 
ter of a mile, and was old and rusty, so we drew in some 
new wire, and thus cleared our trouble. 

Just to see what was in a splice, I cut out several of the 
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old ones and measured their resistances with an ohmmeter, 
Those shown in the photograph are fair samples. No. 1 
measured 800 ohms; No. 2, 110 ohms, and No. 3, which was 
apparently the poorest one of the lot, measured 514 ohms, 
a rather surprising result. The others shown give practi- 
cally no resistance. This trouble could have been avoided 
by cleaning the wire well before splicing, and then solder- 
ing. The poorest looking splices were made when the 
wire was new, and this probably accounts for their low 
resistance. : 
R. C. Smith, Secretary, 


Homer, Mich. Homer Telephone Company. 
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Who Has Seen a Trouble Like This? 
I am mailing you a specimen of wire which was broken 
under peculiar circumstances, which I cannot fully explain. 
It is from a No. 12 iron wire main country line which 

















Enlarged Reproduction of a Peculiar Break In a LIne. 


broke in two during a recent cold snap and storm. The 
break occured between poles, and at a point on a slight 
hill where there were no trees or obstructions of any kind 
near the line. The line is about five years old. My version 
of it is that an old tie wire had become detached and had 
moved along the line seeking the lowest point in the sag, 
and had been caught at the splice, and swung on this place 
until the line became practically worn in two as is shown 
by the brightness and form of the specimen which is re- 
produced above. 

As the line along this place for several pole lengths 
seemed to be more or less devoid of the galvanized cover- 
ing, it shows indications of a lightning burn, and I thought 
this might possibly have occurred and slightly fused the 
wire at this splice and caused it to draw somewhat thinner, 
although this is only supposition on my part. I could 
not find the swinging tie wire, if there was one, on account 
of snow on the ground. 

I think, however, that the swinging tie wire explanation 
is correct and, if so, this shows the folly of allowing even 
such a little thing as a loose wire to get in such a posi- 
tion. 

N. A. Watts, Proprietor, 
Cabery Telephone Exchange. 


Ready With a Check Book. 


During the month of September a certain lady exchange 
manager while out collecting was often put off with, “Oh, 
yes, yes, I forgot my check book,” so when she started 
out for the October collections she armed herself with a 
check book on the local bank. She saw one old fellow, 
who had put her off the month before, talking politics 
from his wagon, so she stepped up and said that she 
would like a settlement. “I haven’t got my check book 
with me,” he replied. “Well, but I have,” responded the 
lady. The men all laughed and said, “Bill! the drinks are 
on you.” He admitted that they were and wrote a check 
for the full amount.—Transmitter. 


Cabery, Illinois. 











‘The Telephone in the Courts 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Electric Wires on Telephone Poles. 


Some time ago we had considerable correspondence concerning 
the question of rights of way in city streets, etc. We now have 
another proposition before us, on which ‘we would be pleased to 
have your valued opinion. 

The situation is briefly, as follows: 

The trolley company has recently completed a new power house 
and car barns, making it necessary to carry all their feed wires, 
which are insulated, and their trolley wires under, and at right 
angles to the lines of this company. 

It is well established that tne telephone company had the rights 
of way at this point, prior to the construction of the power 
house, etc. At other points, they have built spurs from the main 
line, carrying the trolley wire under our lines, in a similar man- 
ner. In some of these cases, the question of priority is unsettled. 

In another instance, they have run a return feed wire upon the 
poles of this company for a considerable distance, which they 
claim to have a right to do, under some verbal agreement made 
with the former management of this company. There is, how- 
ever, nothing in writing. 

Now, what we want to know, is,— 

First—Is it not the duty of the trolley company to provide pro- 
tection at the points first above mentioned, at their expense? 

Second—Can they be compelled to remove their feed wire from 
our poles, under the circumstances mentioned? 

Third—In the event of their failure to provide suitable protec- 
tion and remove their feed wire within a reasonable length of 
time, what would be the proper course for this company to take 
to compel them to do so? 

Fourth—In the event of our wires falling and coming in contact 
with the trolley wires with resulting damage to our property, 
would the trolley company not be liable for such damage, after 
a reasonable notice had been given them to provide protection at 
the points in question? 

ist. It is the duty of the trolley company to provide 


protection wherever they cause their feed or trolley wires 
to pass in proximity to the lines of your company. 

2d. The mere fact that the agreement, if there was one, 
under which they place their return feed wire upon your 
poles was not in writing would not put you in position to 
compel them to remove their wire from your pole. The 
rights of both parties would depend upon the verbal agree- 
ment made with the former management of your company. 
You would undoubtedly be able to take the position that 
such verbal agreement was merely a license revocable at 
the pleasure of your company. This being the case, you 
could revoke the license and compel them to remove their 
wires from your poles. 

3d. The proper course for your company to take to com- 
pel the trolley company to provide suitable protection and 
remove their feed wires with a reasonable length of time 
would be to bring suit for injunction to restrain them from 
continuing a condition that is damaging and dangerous to 
your line. 

If your wires fell with the trolley 
wires, causing damage to your property, the trolley com- 
pany would undoubtedly be liable, after reasonable notice, 
providing that your company was not actually to blame for 


and came in contact 


your wires falling. 
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Connections Between Competing Companies. 


I enclose copy of a section of the New York law regarding tele- 
phones and telegraph. I would like an opinion from your legal 
department as to the application of this law. Would it not re- 
quire a local telephone company, connecting both Bell and Inde- 
pendent lines to take any message offered from one to the other. 
Do vou know of any case where this has been tried? 

Transmission of Despatches. 

“Every such corporation shail receive despatches from and for 
other telegraph or telephone lines or corporations, and from and 
for transmitting despatches as established by the rules and regu- 
lations of such corporation, transmit the same with impartiality 
and good faith and in order in which they are received, and if it 
nevlects or refuses so to do, it shall pay one hundred dollars for 
every such refusal or neglect to the person or persons sending or 
desiring to send any such despatch and entitled to have the same 
so transmitted, but arrangements may be made with the proprie- 
tors or publishers of newspapers for the transmission for publica- 
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cation of intelligence of general and public interest out of its reg- 
ular order.”’ 

It is the opinion of the Legal Editor that the section 
of the New York law above quoted would not require a 
local telephone company, connecting both Bell and Inde- 
pendent lines, to take any message offered from one to the 
other. The extent to which the law would go would be to 
require a local company to receive a message from any in- 
dividual, telegraph or telephone company and transmit it 
to the addressee, if the latter was upon the line of the local 
company as a subscriber. Telephone companies are in a 
sense common carriers, and at common law, one common 
carrier cannot demand, as his right, that he be permitted 
to use his rival carrier’s property for the benefit of his 
own business. A penalty statute prohibiting discrimination 
by telephone companies does not require that one telephone 
company shall connect its system with that of another com- 
pany, so that the latter may utilize the combined system as 
its own, and so be obliged only to payment for its own 
messages transmitted thereby, of the nominal sum re- 
quired of subscribers. In re Baldwinsville Tel. Co. 24 Misc. 
(N. Y.) 221; 53 N. Y. S., 574. In a case interpreting such 
an act, it was said: “It is foreign to the purpose of the act 
to permit another corporation, under pretense of using the 
line of its rival for purely private business, to use it to ab- 
sorb the other business to which it was intended simply to 
permit it to contribute and profit upon the same footing as 
an individual.” People vs. Central N. Y. Tel. Co. 58 N. 
Y. S. 221; 41 App. Div., 17 

The effect of such an act could, under ary circumstances, 
by avoided by making a regulation limiting the toll line 
business to its individual business, excluding that of its cus- 
Shepard vs. Tel. Co., 38 Hun., 338. See also Mc- 
also ‘paper of A. C. 
and Relationship of 
TELEPHONY, Vol. 16, 


tomers 
Millan on Telephone Law, Sec. 198; 
Lindemuth on “The Legal Statues 
Independent Telephone Companies,” 
No. 17, p. 579. 
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Preperty Cwners’ Consent Unnecessary to Set Poles in 
Pennsylvania. 

At Easton, Pa., Judge Stewart, in the Northampton court, 
has filed an opinion in which he decides that it is not neces- 
sary for a corporation after it had secured consent of the 
supervisors of a township to occupy a thoroughfare with 
poles to obtain the permission of persons on whose side- 
walk poles are to be placed. The Easton Power Company, 
that has a contract to furnish Nazareth with street lighting, 
is building a line to that place. H. B. Richards objected 
to having poles planted on his sidewalks and chopped down 
several that had been erected. The court has granted an 
injunction restraining him from further interference of that 
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Damages for Wreck of His “Sunny Disposition.” 

Because, he says, he is awakened. from slumber at all 
hours of the night to answer telephone calls intended for 
Dr. H. C. Willett, a prominent physician, Guy A. Miller, a 
young attorney at Des Moines, Iowa, has brought suit for 
$10,000 damages against the Mutual Telephone Company. 
He declares the company arbitrarily changed his number 
to that previously assigned to Dr. Willett. Now, he says, 
since the number still appears in the telephone directory as 
that of Dr. Willett, he receives by night and by day scores 
of summons from the patients of the physician who are 


unaware of the change. 











Practical Questions and Answers 


Repeating Coil in Cord Circuit. 


I would like to have you show me the correct method of install- 
ing repeating coils in magneto switchboard cord circuits. Also 
please give me the proper resistance for primary and secondary 
windings of the same. 


The method of wiring depends on whether you use “ring- 
through” or ordinary repeating coils, and whether you wish 
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Fig. 1. 


to cut the coil out at times and use the cord straight. For 
a ring-through coil use the circuit of Fig. 1. If you want 
to have the coil cut out normally, use the circuit shown in 
Fig. 2. Throwing the “coil key” cuts the coil into circuit. 
If a talk-through or ordinary coil be used, wire as in Fig. 
3. Make the condensers 2 M.F. each. For the resistance 
of the ring-through coil about 75 ohms per quarter or 150 
to 175 ohms for each half is common and good. Some 
make the primary 160 to 175 ohms and the secondary 300 
ohms. For the ordinary coil which will not ring through, 
but is better for talking, some are as low as 23 ohms per 
quarter, and some as high as 75 ohms. 


a 
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False Rings on Ground Return System. 


We have a grounded line telephone system, and have had a 
little trouble. There are four of our subscribers’ telephones that 
ring occasionally when not wanted. They say that the rings are 
not strong, like direct rings. The drop at the switchboard does 
not fall, so that the operator can not tell when they ring. We 
thought at first it was some bad plugs causing it, so we put 
new cords on all that were bad. We examined all keys and jacks, 
and examined the lines to find everything clear. We also exam- 
ined the distributing board and junction box on the pole, but can 
find nothing that would relieve the trouble. Do you think it 
could be in the switchboard cable? We use No. 18 W. P. wire 
instead of cable from pole to distributing rack. 


It is very likely that there is some leakage in the wires 
from the pole to the distributing rack. Test it by discon- 
necting the four troubled lines at the pole and at the rack. 
Then ring with a good strong generator and bell from one 
of the lines to each of the other lines in the office. If 
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Fig. 2. 


you get a ring under these conditions you can be sure of 
the trouble. If due to dampness, which is likely, the strong 
ringing current may temporarily dry out the leak, but if 
let alone it will get bad again. Also if the weather con- 
tinues fair, they may dry out of themselves. If you have a 
voltmeter or a Wheatstone bridge, use them to test the 
leakage. The resistance between wires ought to be more 
than a million ohms for that short distance. 


Sometimes there is trouble caused by obscure leaks from 
alternating current power lines. Leaks across wet wood 
have been known to cause trouble even if the wires did 
not touch. 


4. 





Dynamo Trouble. 


I have a small generator built from plans in Hopkins’ Experi- 
mental Science. It has a bipolar armature, Siemens ‘‘H’”’ type 
armature wound with % pound of No. 18 wire. The field is bi- 
polar and wound with 5 pounds of No. 16 wire. It should generate 


12 volts and 3 amperes at 1,800 revolutions per minute. I can 
Can you tell me the fault 


get only 6 volts and about one ampere. 
and how I should wind it to get the 12 volts and 3 amperes? 

Referring to Hopkins’ Experimental Science, Vol. 1, 
pages 487 to 493, the above mentioned dynamo is described 
with drawings to scale. The sizes of wire given for field 
and armature are the same as mentioned above. But there 
is no reference to the voltage which this machine should 
give. A little calculation based on the dimensions of the 
armature core will show why it fails to develop 12 volts. 

The average voltage generated by the armature is given 
by the formula 

27S 


; 10° 
in which f is the frequency, or revolutions per second of 
the armature, ¢ is the total magnetic flux through the arma- 
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Fig. 3. 


ture, and S is the number of turns of wire on the armature. 
Solving the above for the total flux, ¢, we get 
10°E 


27S 
From the drawings, which are half size, there is space 

enough for about 136 turns of single cotton covered copper 
wire No. 18. If we want 12 volts at 1800 r. p. m. (30 cycles 
per second) the flux required will be given by inserting 
these values in the above formula, thus: 

1200,000,000 

¢ = —————_—— = _ 147,000 lines. 

2x 30 x 136 
From the drawings there are 8 square centimeters area in 
the center of the armature core, through which this flux 
must pass. Dividing the above total flux by eight we get 
the flux density, or 

147,000 


= ——-— = 18,390 lines per square centimeter. 
8 

From tables given by Steinmetz (Elements of Electrical 
Engineering) 8,000 lines per square centimeter is the highest 
shown. It requires good soft sheet iron or steel to reach 
18,000 lines, but cast iron is what the armature is made of. 
Hence, the reason the voltage desired is not secured is that 
either there is not enough iron in the armature core to give 
enough flux, or not enough turns of wire. But if you use 
smaller wire to get the higher voltage you will lose more 
of it in the resistance of the armature and field coils. If 
you rewind the armature with No. 22 single cotton it will 
give you the 12 volts. You ought to be able to get in 300 
turns of the single cotton. 
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‘Telephone News 


Santa Fe Installing Telephone Train Dispatching. 


The first move by the Santa Fe Railway Company in the 
installation of telephones along its entire line for the 
handling of train orders and other business incident to train 
movements, has been made at Newton, Kan., by the placing 
in the dispatcher’s office of the necessary apparatus to en- 
able the official to handle the work of his office. It is the 
intention to equip each office between Newton and Kansas 
City at once. 

It is not believed that the installation of the telephones 
will throw any telegraphers out of work, as telegraph lines 
will have to be maintained as in the past for long distance 
work. 

The expected benefit to be derived from the use of the 
telephones is that they will greatly facilitate the handling 
of train orders, for an average of forty words per minute 
is the maximum speed when using the key, while with the 
telephone a man can talk at three or four times that speed 
with perfect ease. Furthermore, many Santa Fe agents 
have miscellaneous duties to perform which take them to 
remote parts of the depot, and even out doors, where the 
click of the telegraph instrument will not be heard, while 
with the telephone bell the agent can be easily called to 
the telephone. 

Bill for Telephone Regulation in Texas. 

It is understood that Senators Terrell of Bowie and 
Meachum have prepared and will introduce in the Texas 
legislature this week a bill placing telegraph and telephone 
lines under the jurisdiction of the Railroad Commission, 
authorizing it to make regulate connections, fix 
divisions, require adequate stations and service and compel 
joint service, both local and long distance. Its provisions 
are far-reaching. 

Speaking of their bill, its authors authorized the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The bill is not intended and does not do any injustice 
to any telephone company, but is intended to and does 
protect the public from the outrages that have been perpe- 
trated against it by these companies and is to protect 
the small companies from being crushed out by the larger 
companies, which it is evident they contemplate doing, as 
evidenced by a contract sent out by a certain large and 
powerful company corporation for the smaller companies 
to sign, as they all doubtless know, which contract is in 
the hands of the senators. But the big company, just 
before the beginning of the legislature, ‘magnanimously’ 
wrote the little companies they need not sign said contract. 

“Such contract provides for giving the little companies 
a starvation pro rata of the charges, besides which, in our 
opinion, it tends to violate the anti-trust law by compelling 
the little companies to buy nearly all of their supplies from 
the great corporation at prices fixed by it, with dire 
threats that would virtually destroy the business of the 
small fellow upon their refusal to sign the contract.” 

The bill declares telegraph and telephone lines to be com- 
mon carriers and placed under the jurisdiction and regula- 
tion of the Railroad Commission with power to regulate 
all charges and fix local and long distance rates, messenger 
service, tolls and to stop abuses. 

It requires physical connection of lines, wires, etc., 
whether local or long distance, under the supervision of 
the Commission, and the latter is authorized to regulate 
telephone exchanges and telegraph stations. It is made the 
duty of the Commission to require connections in towns, 
Heretofore, the anti-trust law was cited as preventing 
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competitive lines from giving joint service, but the act 
requires such competitors and all others to do it, with no 
exceptions. Joint service is required, even if the wires 
go through a town and the company does not maintain a 
regular office there, the idea being to prevent companies 
from abolishing their offices at small places. 

The Railroad Commission is empowered to require a 
sufficient number of instruments, wires, etc., to give ade- 
quate service to the public; to make different rates for dif- 
ferent lines and different parts of lines. By this, lower 
rates would be authorized between larger places where 
there is much business, while the lines to remote places 
with a limited amount of business would take higher rates. 
The commission can make temporary rates to meet emer- 
gencies, the same as it does with railroad rates. If the 
companies participating in a joint conversation or message 
can not agree to a division of the entire rate, then the 
commission shall apportion or divide it. It is also em- 
powered to apportion the cost of constructing and operat- 
ing joint exchanges, wires, connections, etc., as it does 
with railroads. The companies are required to maintain 
clean, adequate and comfortable stations and booths. 

In making a general rate the commission is to give ten 
days’ notice of a general hearing and notify the interested 
parties. 

The companies are required to keep books and to furnish 
all data, records, papers and books when called upon to 
do so by the commission. 

H. B. Dorsey, of Austin, secretary of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, collaborated with the authors of the 
bill in its preparation, his board of directors having so 
ordered. The directors complained of the withdrawal of 
coupon rate books to subscribers and asked that telegraph 
and telephone companies be placed under the commission. 


,’ 
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Omaha Independent Company to Push Extensions. 





While the Independent Telephone Company, of Omaha, 
Neb., has been making fair progress since the completion 
of its central office, it is expected that within the next 
few months there will be a notable increase in its business, 
due to the execution of plans formed at a recent con- 
ference. It is understood that Joseph Harris, of the Auto- 
matic Electric Company, is now heavily interested in the 
Omaha property, and F. H. Stowe, who represented the 
construction company which built the system, has retired. 

With the change in the controlling interest, Frank E. 
Ebersole becomes president of the company, succeeding 
W. C. Bullard, who becomes vice-president. These two 
and F. F. Graves, of Los Angeles, constitute the board of 
directors. Judge B. S. Baker, of Omaha, continues as sec- 
retary, and A. P. Matthews will continue as general man- 
ager. J. H. Hummel, who has been chief engineer, leaves 
soon for Honolulu. 





Michigan Convention at Saginaw, March 23-24. 


The best convention ever held is no doubtful prophecy 
when applied to the meeting of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone Association, which will be held next month. 
It is announced that the convention will be held at Saginaw, 
March 23-24. 


—— 
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The Ohio Convention. 
The executive committee of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association will probably soon hold a meeting to 
make arrangements for the annual meeting of the Associa- 
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‘tion which will be held in Columbus the latter part of 
March. The exact date has not yet been fixed. The annual 
meetings are always well attended by the members of the 
Association and many subjects of interest in regard to the 
construction and operation of Independent telephone sys- 
tems will be discussed. 

As has been the custom for some time, the meetings will 
‘probably be held at the Hartman Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


4- 
4 





Preliminary Census Report on Telephones, 

Advance figures of the forthcoming census report on 
‘telephones have just been given out for Continental United 
‘States, exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

The statistics relate to the years ending December 31, 
1907 and 1902. The totals include reports of all com- 
mercial and mutual systems and farmer or rural lines, but 
do not include reports of telephone lines operated by 
steam and electric railways; nor do they include reports of 
isolated systems operated exclusively for the benefit of 
commercial and manufacturing enterprises, federal, state, 
and municipal governments. The figures are as follows: 


Per 
cent of 
1907 1902 Increase 
Number of systems and lines (1). 22,971 9,136 151.4 
Miles of single wire.............. 12,999,369 4,900,451 165.3 
‘Number of stations or telephones, 

WUE. ge cierenctgasciecceeseaixe 6,118,578 2,371,044 158.1 
Bell (Am. T. & T. Co.) (2) 3,132,063 1,317,178 137.8 
Independent (non-Bell)...... 2,986,515 1,053,866 183.4 

‘Number of public exchanges..... 15,527 10,361 49.9 
Number of switchboards, total... 16,065 10,896 47.4 
Common battery system.... 2,146 837 156.4 
Magneto system............. 13,801 10,005 37.9 
BO a re nn rere 118 54 118.5 
Estimated messages or talks dur- 

Ce oh ooh dcasnGaeen 11,372,605,063 5,070,554,553 124.3 
Local exchange messages..11,119,867,172 4,949,849,709 124.7 
Long dis. and toll messages 252,737,891 120,704,844 109.4 

“OGRE SUNG CEP 6 ocv cccccasccccas $ 184,461,747 $ 86,825,536 112.5 
Total expenses (including taxes, 
interest and _ fixed charges) 140,802,305 65,164,771 116.1 
“Total cost of construction and 
equipment, including real es- 
tate and telephones ......... 819,667,008 389,278,232 110.6 
-CAPITALIZATION— 
Capital stock authorized, par 
WEE dccdcrtidmadencnsecannas 1,121,931,023 384,534,066 191.8 
Capital stock outstanding, par 
WS 5008 4650 c uns coe eneaoss 512,685,265 274,049,697 87.1 
Dividends on stock.......ccee0. 23,733,670 14,982,719 58.4 
Bonds authorized, par value... 556,537,932 158,099,094 252.0 
Bonds outstanding, par value.. 301,930,739 73,981,361 308.1 
Interest on DOMES .....occccceces 12,316,109 3,511,948 250.7 
Total par value stock and bonds 
GID ha cencipensancicca 814,616,004 348,031,058 134.1 
‘EMPLOYEES AND WAGES— 
Salaried employees, number.... 25,298 14,124 79.1 

SNL vn coca na paauiasaneases $ 19,298,423 9,885,886 95.2 

Wage-earners, average number. 118,871 64,628 83.9 

WUD bicsnacusctessnecoeteecs $ 48,980,704 $ 26,369,735 85.7 


1. The statistics of farmer or rural lines included in this re- 
‘port are confined to number of lines, miles of wire, and number 
of telephones: 1907, 17,702 lines, 486,294 miles of wire, 565,649 
telephones. 1902, 4,985 lines, 49,965 miles of wire, 55,747 tele- 
phones. It is probable that a more thorough canvass was made 
‘of these lines in 1907 than in 1902, which accounts in part for 
the large increase. 

2. Exclusive of 85,287 farmer or rural stations receiving ex- 
change service through switchboards of “Bell’’? Companies. A 
large proportion of these stations were reported as and included 
in total stations for Independent (non-Bell) Systems. 

3. Includes assessments of mutual systems. 


The final report for 1907 will contain an analysis of the 
above totals and present detail statistics for other phases of 
the industry. 


ae 
ae 





Interference of Wireless. 


Telephone men in some quarters seem to be getting the 
idea that the wireless telephone is at some date to become 
a competitor. 


Whether this be due to the reckless state- 
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ments of a group of agents for a certain wireless telephone 
stock, whose methods would put any wildcat mine pro- 
moter completely in the shade, or to lack of scientific 
knowledge is hard to tell. But the reason why the wireless 
telephone can never be used in exchange work, or to re- 
place any network of lines, is made clear by the following 
record from the Marconi wireless telegraph station at 
Siasconset, Mass., at the time the passengers of the “Re- 
public” were saved, largely as a result of the good work 
of the wireless when free from interruption. 

The log begins at ten minutes before the first dim flash 
“CQD,” which in the language of the wireless means, “All 
ships hasten to aid distressed boat.” His record says: 

“6:40—Hear MKC calling CQD (MKC means the Re- 
public). I sent back SS (Siasconset). He said he had 
been run down and was sinking rapidly. ‘Send help 
quickly,’ he repeated three times. 

“I got busy at once, raised operator at Wood’s Hole, 
told her to rush revenue cutter; she did it. Then I began 
to call COD getting LC (La Lorraine); told him of dis- 
aster; said he would speed to rescue. Then got BC (Bal- 
tic); he is doing the same. 

“8:04—Received MSG (captain’s message) from MKC 
(Republic), saying he was rammed by unknown ship and 
was sinking twenty-five miles south of Nantucket. No 
lives lost and not in danger. 

“8:30 a. m—Hear MKC answer BC, but RCG (revenue 
cutter Gresham), using stronger current, drowns every- 
body. . 

“8:45 a. m.—Had MKC; tell MKC that BC and LC are 
rushing to her aid. . 

“Binns answered: ‘Good! Tell them to hurry!’ 

“9:15 a. m.—LC (La Lorraine) says our boilers are nearly 
bursting. 

“9:15 a. m—MKC reports passengers O. K. on board 
steamship Florida, 

“9:15 a. m.—Revenue cutters and navy stations are ‘jam- 
ming thick.’ ‘Jamming’ in the telegraphers’ vernacular 
means the diffusion of several strong currents which pre- 
vents a clear message by anybody. 

“9:47 a. m—MKC says to listen for rockets. 

“10:12 a. m.—Can’t make out jammed messages. 

“10:50 a. m.—Navy won’t keep out. 

“11:05 a. m.—Tell revenue cutters to cut out and lay by. 

“11:30 a. m—BC (Portsmouth) and RCD talking and 
jamming us right and left. 

“1:32 a. m.—Have found the LA (Lucania). 

“11:40 a. m. Navy insists on jamming. I give them BY 
again (meaning keep quiet). 

“2:05—BC, LC and LA scouting for signs of MKC. 
Florida has no wireless. 

“2:30—BC asks CQ (all stations) to keep out for God’s 
sake.” 

The above gives no reason to decry the wireless in its 
proper field. But it clearly shows that neither the wireless 
telegraph nor telephone is adapted to carrying on a busy 
inland traffic. We are doing pretty well when we make 
one pair of wires aid in the simultaneous transmission of 
three messages without interference. Using the air for a 
conductor, and transmitting hundreds at once, there would 
be simply hopeless confusion. 


~~ 
? 





Meeting of Columbus Citizens Stockholders, 


Notices were sent out at Columbus, O., last week for the 
annual meeting of the Columbus Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany which will be held February 9, 1909. The proxies 
will be in the names of J. B. Hanna, E. R. Sharpe and L. 
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D. Hagerty. At least one change will be made in the 
board of directors. A new member will be elected to take 
the place of John Joyce, who has sold his holdings in the 
company. Mr. Joyce’s father was one of the founders of 
the company and was on the board of directors for a num- 
ber of years. 

The outstanding capital of the company is $750,000 pre- 
ferred, $750,000 common stock and $650,000 bonds. The 
transfer books have been closed for the period from Feb- 
ruary 2 to 10. 

The report will show that there was an increase of al- 
most 1,000 telephones during the year 1908, making the 
total in operation about 12,000. In the county, there was 
an increase of 350 telephones making the total 3,000. In 
every way the year was a good one for the company. 
The regular dividends were paid and the depreciation ac- 
count is being cared for. 





y~ 
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Annual Report of Johnstown Telephone Co. 

The following report to stockholders of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Telephone Company has just been made: 

“On account of having passed through a period of de- 
pression, during which time nearly all of the Public Service 
Corporations and larger industrials in the United States 
showed decreased earnings, it is a source of much pleasure 
and satisfaction to make this report, which shows not only 
a gain in number of telephones during the past year, but 
also a substantial increase in earnings. 

“It had been suggested from time to time to many of 
you personally, in conversation and otherwise, that it was 
believed the telephone business would suffer less in a time 
of commercial depression or business panic than most any 
other enterprise. Now it is an assured fact. It is demon- 
strated that the income of a well conducted telephone com- 
pany is less affected by such business disturbances than 
almost any business interests in the country. 

“Your property is today in a much better physical con- 
dition than ever before, and is unique and stands alone 
among plants in cities of our class in-as-much as 80 per 
cent of its lines are in underground cables and conduits, 
extending from the city line on Ohio street, continuously 
through the city of Cambria Steel Company’s brick 
works on lower Broad street, and includes the entire first 
six wards—the Seventh to Ash street, the Eighth to Me- 
-morial Hospital, Ninth and Tenth, Millville district of the 
Thirteenth, the Fifteenth and Sixteenth, and part of 
Westmont. 

“The first cost of your underground plant is considerably 
in excess of pole line cable and open wire construction, 
but is fully warranted take into consideration 
the factors of service, permanency, renewals and recon- 
struction, and that the maintenance is reduced to a mini- 
troubleman, being all that is re- 
quired in that department. The proof of this is the fact 
that the ratio of cases of trouble reported monthly is con- 
stantly decreasing. Eighty per cent of the cost of your 
plant is composed of lead, copper, underground conduits, 
and these almost inde- 
structible when properly installed and protected, and, expert 
telephone engineers claim, will last for a lifetime. Approx- 
imately 90 per cent of your property lies motionless and 
free from wear and tear, while in most all other public 
utility plants approximately 90 per cent of the cost consists 
of heavy machinery and materials subject to wear and tear 


when we 


mum, one inspector, or 


masonry. All of materials are 


of rapid motion, which tends to depreciate the property 
quickly. 

“There is no part of your plant of any extent that will 
require renewing or reconstructing for several years. The 
pole and cable lines all have been renewed, and additional 
cable installed to take care of future growth in the follow- 
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ing suburban districts in which we heretofore had no extra 
lines and were badly conjested, viz: 

“Seventh Ward, Dale Borough, Walnut Grove, Eighth 
Ward, Roxbury, Cambria City, Minersville, Morrellville, 
and Westmont, in all of which we now have surplus lines 
and are able to supply any class of service desired. 

“That our service in general is satisfactory to our patrons 
is attested to by the many unsolicited testimonials by letter 
and otherwise, and gratuities received by our operators. 

“That our rates are reasonable and much lower than 
elsewhere, comparatively, is shown by the fact that the 
Bell rate for single party business service in Altoona is 
$66.00 per annum as compared with our rate of $30.00 for 
a greater number of connections. 

“On January 1, 1908, we had on our own lines 4,130 
telephones in service. 

“On January 1, 1909, we had on our own lines 4,322, 
being a net gain of 192 for the year, and bringing the 
number of telephones to which we give a free interchange 
of business to over 5,000. 

“The income and expense account for the year 1908 is 
as follows: 


EARNINGS. 


I NE icc axcctvlg ad iacaw aimwate nash ee wee cmtea aia a aeale $ 90,660.79 


Se RE I UN 6.0. Soko eho hiw 8 606-0:0:50405 11,985.08 
EE, TR nv nc Cedunncecarads caedanrcerenacade 5,627.47 
MN cas is fpaion Diba iavig cs hcishic a Lola RLSD RD 4 emir hy ee ara NS $108,274.34 
EXPENSES. 

55 Cate lave na acdc awhiarea as eae ame pom NINES aim Reise wid a d-m amegats $ 22,236.33 
Maintenance and general expense.................c000- 11,626.30 
I, og vc tiececes stedewesenns Hews swewanwele 4,197.50 
ee Be I i 666k too cd ded eetuenvesvess canes 52,000.00 
I 5 Non: siacinias him ial AON Atm eo Wie Sere elin athe bin care everaicmearandie $ 90,060.13 


“Leaving a balance surplus for renewals and reconstruc- 
tion of $18,214.21. 

“Our last annual statement showed surplus earnings for 
renewals and reconstruction of $55,079.75, out of which 
was expended for renewals and reconstruction during the 
year $5,500, leaving a balance of $49,579.75, plus the surplus 
for the year 1908 of $18,241.21, making a total surplus 
earnings for renewals and reconstruction of $67,793.90.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Chas. Griffith, President. 

E. D. Schade, Secretary and General Manager. 
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Chicago City Council Votes Extension of Tunnel Company’s 
Telephone Franchise. 

On Feb. 1, the City Council of Chicago passed on ordinance 
granting an eight months’ extension of time for the installation 
of 20,000 telephones, to the Illinois Tunnel Company, as rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Gas, Oil and Electric Light. 
This ordinance provides for the amendment of the ordinance 
passed July 20, 1903. Among the provisions to be in force 
is one that the company shall, on the 15th day of March of 
each year, file with the city comptroller annual reports for the 
preceding year ending on the 31st of December, setting forth 
in reasonable detail the character and amount of business. done 
by the company, also show receipts and disbursements and 
give full information required by the comptroller; also that 
the comptroller shall have the right to examine original books, 
vouchers and records at all reasonable times. 

Under the terms of this ordinance the company is granted 
an extension of time equivalent to 8 months, i. e., to October 
8th, 1909, for the installation of a telephone system adequate 
for the service of 20,000 telephones, and if by October 8th, 
1909, the company is not serving 20,000 bona fide subscribers, 
its rights and plant are to be forfeited to the city or any 
licensee or grantee of the city, and the Tunnel company shall 
be obliged to furnish without charge to the city or its licensee, 
all space in its tunnels and conduits necessary for the carrying 
on of said telephone business, such space at no time to be less 
than that required to reasonably accommodate equipment for 
the service of 20,000 telephone subscribers. 
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It is evident that the terms of this extension amply protect 
the city from any disposition of the Tunnel company’s system 
which will prevent the entrance of Independent lines into the 
city of Chicago, if the city desires to preserve this right of 
entrance. As the ordinance was originally passed, no such 
right was reserved to the city, and the fact that it is now in 
existence is undoubtedly the direct result of the proceedings 
which were begun at the time of the Independent convention. 

It was perhaps a fortunate mishap which brought Mr. H. 
D. Critchfield to his feet in place of the scheduled speaker, to 
make the response to the address of welcome by the Mayor’s 
representative at the convention. Mr. Critchfield surprised all 
his hearers by his sharp and forceful attack on the attitude 
of the city toward the Independents, saying, “We are not at 
liberty to accept the proposition that Chicago is in sympathy 
with our movement. because it is not. We think that Chicago 
makes a mistake from her standpoint—certainly one from ours. 

“When I say to you that we represent interests who supply 
approximately 4,000,000 of telephones, representing approxi- 
mately 14,000 companies, with 400,000 stockholders, the growth 
of thirteen years, as against approximately 3,000,000 of tele- 
phones by the opposition (Bell), the growth of thirty-one 
years; when I tell you that within 500 miles of Chicago, the 
territory which is substantially all naturally tributary to this 
magnificent center, there are approximately 1,300,000 Indepen- 
dent telephones, approximately forty per cent of that number 
Bell telephones, and the 1,300,000 are positively and persistently 
denied admission to this city, I say that this city is not in sym- 
pathy with the Independent telephone movement, and in that 
respect Chicago is not alive to its own interest. 

“It is a most serious blunder on the part of the city of Chi- 
cago that it versistently refuses to permit those 1,300,000 ex- 
clusively Independent telephone users to talk with merchants 
and business people of your city without costing them one 
single solitary cent. It is a most serious blunder, that you 
refuse that, because you are deprived of facilities which in no 
other wise can be offered you.” 

This strong statement drew the attention and aroused the 
interest of some of the newspapers, and of many leading busi- 
ness men of the city, to a notable weakness in Chicago’s facili- 
ties for communication with outside points, and the Indepen- 
dents were invited to make definite representations on the day 
following these remarks. 

Mr. Lindemuth and Mr. Savage met the council members 
then, and in the week following, on Dec. 10, Mr. Critchfield and 
Mr. Moulton met them, at which time Mr. Critchfield pre- 
sented a general argument and received an invitation to present 
definite plans, which he agreed to do within 30 days. At the 
time this proposition was presented, the committeee had voted 
unanimously to extend the time within which the Tunnel com- 
pany was to install 20,000 telephones for two years from Feb- 
ruary 20, although the report had not been presented to the 
council. The committee had also, by a vote of 6 to 5 out of 
11 members present, instructed the city attorney to prepare 
an amendment to the Tunnel company’s ordinance eliminating 
the prohibitory provision which now exists against the sale to 
a competitor; the sole right of assignment now, under the 
amended ordinance, being vested in the city. 

Judge Sears, attorney for the Tunnel company, is understood 
to have made the statement that they wanted the right to sell 
to the Chicago Telephone company. 

On the invitation of the council committee, which Mr. Critch- 
field accepted, representatives of various companies in the terri- 
tory which would do business with Chicago over Independent 
lines, came to the city. At a meeting with the council commit- 
tee the matter was again presented by Mr. Critchfield in the 
presence of Messrs. E. H. Moulton, J. S. Brailey, Jr., H. Lin- 


ton Reber, Manford Savage, C. B. Cheadle and Chas. G. Cock- 
erill. As a result of this meeting, the extension proposition 


was reconsidered, the time being limited to eight months in- 
stead of two years, with the further condition that during that 
time the Tunnel company shall provide facilities for at least 
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20,000 telephones. The committee also stated that it would 
not recommend the sale of rights to the Chicago Telephone 
Company. The eight months for the extension was fixed upon 
under the theory that the Tunnel company had applied for 
extension about four months prior to the expiration of its time 
and that it would be fair to it, and that all that it could ask 
was that the same time would be given to it after the council 
had announced its final conclusion. The committee will take 
up at once the consideration of what arrangements, if any, it 
will make for connection with the Independent toll lines and 
estimated that it might require about four months’ time to do 
that, in view of the approaching campaign, at which time al- 
most half of its members will be candidates for re-election. 
The feeling among business men in Chicago is one of satis- 
faction with the open-minded attitude of the council committee. 
The Independent companies outside are looking forward to 
the opportunity to satisfy the requirements of their subscribers, 
of which they will be prompt to avail themselves when the 
city is opened to their lines, and are so well pleased with the 
results of the action of Mr. Critchfield and his associates, 
representing the general body of Independent companies, that 
prompt aid to further efforts is promised in all quarters. 


,’ 





Physical Connection Ordered in Oklahoma. 

Corporation Commissioner Watson, presiding Jan. 18, or- 
dered that all telephone companies make physical connec- 
tion with other companies as provided under the constitu- 
tion. Telephone representatives asked who would pro rate 
the tolls between rival companies. Mr. Watson replied if 
the companies could not agree then the commission would 
settle their differences. Hereafter all Independent lines 
must be connected with the Bell lines, or any other in the 
state. The Bell company bitterly fought the order. 
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Ohio Telephone Legislation. 


When the members of the Ohio legislature return in ten 
days to again take up their duties, a number of the committees 
which have been having meetings for the purpose of consider- 
ing proposed legislation will be ready to report. Just what 
bills will be reported favorably is not known, but it is be- 
lieved that neither of the bills affecting telephone companies 
will be reported at that time. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if either the Wood or the Canfield bill 
will be enacted into a law at this session. The latter, which 
is known as a freak bill, is one of the inevitable measures 
which come up in every session of the general assembly, and 
is not seriously considered by a large majority of the mem- 
bers. 

There is some chance of the public utilities or Wood bill 
being enacted into a law, or rather some of the principles con- 
tained in the bill placed in a measure which will become a 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, are watching the 
developments in the matter with a great deal of interest. They 
feel that the bill if enacted as introduced will be a blow to the 
Independent telephone business. Telephone men generally do 
not believe that the state through a commission should be given 
authority over bond and stock issues and- power to revise the 
system of bookkeeping now used. 
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Independent Company Buys Exchange Site at Dallas, Texas. 


It is reported from Dallas, Texas, that a piece of ground 
100 by 110 feet in size, in a good location, has been sold to J. 
C. Casler for building an exchange for the Independent Tele- 
phone company. 
on designs for the building, which will be a modern fireproof 
structure with sufficient capacity to take care of a 10,000 line 
equipment. 

Jones & Winter, of Chicago, have been awarded the contract 
for building the system, and their representatives are now on 
the ground making @ su:vey for the plant. 


Local architects have already been engaged 
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One Telephone System Talk. 

Our Bell friends will think the editor of the Democrat, 
at Tulsa, Okla., has rather overshot the mark. He 
seems to have been educated with telephone campaign 
literature until he was filled right up to the nozzle, and 
then some. Here’s his latest: 

“One Telephone System and a Good One.—This paper 
has always opposed two telephone systems in Tulsa. This 
paper has discouraged the agitation in the past for another 
telephone system because it did not believe the agitators 
could command sufficient capital and influence to drive out 
the Pioneer Telephone Company (Bell). But ever and al- 
ways the Democrat has protested vigorously against the 
exactions and extortions of the Pioneer Telephone Com- 
pany, and especially the miserably inadequate service it 
has given Tulsa. In fact the service for this great and 
growing city is no better now than when Tulsa was a mere 
straggling village. The service is not nearly so good as 
provided in Kansas towns of less than half the population. 

“At last there is an opportunity and influence and capital 
behind a telephone company which will put the Pioneer out 
of business and this paper welcomes the movement and 
heartily indorses it. The men who have organized the Cit- 
izens’ Telephone Company are men who have done things, 
are men who are in the habit of doing things, the most 
progressive and aggressive spirits in the commercial life 
of the city and the movement for the new exchange should 
receive, and it will receive the hearty encouragement of 
every citizen of Tulsa who believes that this town has 
grown too big to be shackled by a corporation which en- 
joys a doubtful franchise. 

“It is too late for the Pioneer Telephone Company to 
come in at this late day with promises of improvement and 
extension of service. It is too late for deathbed confessions. 
The opportunity for the Pioneer to give this town adequate 
service has been present for years, the opportunity for the 
Pioneer to put up a building has been here all the time. 
And the memory of the recent attempt to raise rates is too 
fresh in the minds of all telephone users for the Pioneer to 
appeal for any sympathy in its hour of trouble. The new 
telephone company is a Tulsa enterprise. It has the capital, 
it has the brains, and the people of this city can be con- 
gratulated at last on the imminent prospect of relief from 
almost intolerable conditions.” 

This is very enthusiastic. But if the people of Tulsa are 
wise they will let the Pioneer stay there, and have two 
good services instead of one which they think to be bad. 
The best horse in the world needs a pacemaker to keep 
him up to his speed. 
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The California Independent Telephone Association Meeting. 

The delegates to the meeting of the California Independent 
Telephone Association were the guests of the Pomona Val- 
ley Telephone & Telegraph Union at Pomona, Cal., Janu- 
ary 23. For the first time in the history of the association 
an all-day session was held, and the time was found only 
too short for all purposes. An inspection of the Pomona 
exchange was the first event of the day. 

Manager Parker, who is also first vice-president of the 
association, acted as guide and lecturer and explained in 
detail the various methods used in cutting down expenses 
and improving the service. The two points of great interest 
were the mercury arc rectifier for changing alternating to 
direct current for charging the storage batteries, and the 
automatic long distance board. By the use of the rectifier 
Mr. Parker said his power bills had been cut about 60 per 
cent. 

The regular business meeting was held at the Palomares 
Hotel. Secretary Wardman gave an account of the Inter- 
national convention to which he was California’s delegate. 
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He not only told of the meetings, but described in detail a 
number of new appliances on exhibition, some of which 
were entirely new to a portion of the audience. 

Committee reports were read and discussed, the principal 
points for argument being the adoption of uniform con- 
tracts and the best methods of collection. 

The different companies belonging to the association are 
desirous of putting into operation a plan for helping each 
other collect bad accounts and preventing different com- 
panies from being hoodwinked by “floaters,” as those who 
move early and often are called in the West. 

Nearly everyone present had a plan, so a committee was 
appointed to get the ideas into a tangible form and to sub- 
mit a definite report at the next meeting. 

At 1:30 p. m. tally-hos were provided for a trip through 
the town and to the heights close by. When the ride was 
over it was found that Mr. Geo. R. Murphy, engineer for 
the Electric Storage Battery Company, had taken advantage 
of the opportunity to convert part of the parlor into a bat- 
tery room. He gave an hour’s talk on storage batteries, 
how to charge, test and maintain, illustrating parts of his 
talk by the stereopticon and others by the use of his bat- 
tery. He then spent about half an hour in answering ques- 
tions. He was followed by Mr. Leland B. Servis of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, who read a paper on lia- 
bility insurance as applied to telephone companies. Both 
Mr. Murphy and Mr. Servis were put to no little trouble 
and expense in order to be present and the members not 
only voted both gentlemen their sincere thanks, but all 
thanked them personally. 

Officials of the National Electric Works of Whittier were 
in attendance and gave informal demonstrations of the In- 
citophone and other appliances manufactured by them. 

The next meeting will be held in Covina, the date to be 
announced later by the secretary of the association. 
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Companies Consolidate—Subscribers Quit. 


The Converse, Ind., correspondent of the Muncie Star 
writes: The business men of Converse have unanimously 
ordered their telephones taken out. For some time the 
Independents and Bell telephone companies have been 
contemplating a consolidation to be known as the Converse 
Consolidated Telephone Company and which, being effected, 
was to begin business Jan. 1, 1909, but with an increase 
in price in both private and business telephones and only 
free service to Mier, Somerset and Red Bridge. Conse- 
quently a meeting was called Jan. 4, and a committee ap- 
pointed to draft a form of service satisfactory to all. The 
company has agreed to meet the committee and, if possible, 
effect a compromise. At present the use of the telepones 
will be discontinued until satisfactory arrangements can 
be made. 
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What Brought Competition in Rensselaer, N. Y. 


In a comment on the situation in Rensselaer, just across the 
river from Albany, the capital of New York state, where an 
Independent telephone company is being organized, the Troy 
correspondent of the Elmira Telegram says: 

“The Home company was petitioned to enter the city of 
Rensselaer because of the loud and long complaints made by 
subscribers to the Bell. Instead of profiting by the experience 
of Bell companies in Troy and other cities, the Rensselaer 
city Bell provoked its patrons to the point where they pro- 
posed to stand it no longer. One unfair advantage after 
another was heaped upon the Bell subscribers and the mana- 
gers simply played into the hands of any Independent company 
that might come along. It is understood that on account of 


the wretched service and the indignities the patrons were put 
One of the 


to, that a change of management will take place. 
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strong features of the Bell service in Rensselaer has been the 
patronage of the railroad men. 

“Scores of railroad men who start their trains at Albany 
and Rensselaer had the Bell telephone at their residences. Of 
late the service has been so poor that they were often late at 
work, often in danger of missing their trains. It had for years 
been the custom of the Bell to permit its subscribers in Rensse- 
laer to leave orders for the operator to call them at a certain 
hour in the morning. Lately this order was rescinded and no 
longer can any railroad man get his Bell operator to call him 
in the morning. Hence every railroad man down there has 
signified his desire for the Home telephone. In fact, the rail- 
road men have formed themselves into a committee and are 
soliciting business for the new company, and have offered to 
buy stock in the new company. In this work they have the 
active co-operation of many of the leading business people of 
the place. At first the business people said that they could not 
afford two telephones, but as the contest proceeded, the mer- 
chants and business men have come out openly in favor of 
the new system as a means of providing competition and an 
improved service.” 
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How They See It in Nevada. 


There are some live financiers in Tonopah, Nevada, and 
they look upon the activities of their brethren “back home” 
with tolerant and friendly eyes. The venerable New York 
attorney, Judge D. Cady Herrick, in the famous hearing 
before the attorney-general of his state, which resulted in 
the issuance of an order preventing the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company from absorbing a competitor, 
said: “Why, the motives of this corporation are almost 
philanthropic.” The editor of the Tonopah Sun goes the 
Judge one better, and implies that they are quite so in a 
comment expressed as simply and tersely as anything we find 
in the classics: 

“Another disastrous flood in the east was prevented yes- 
terday by the diversion of $50,000,000 worth of water to 
the capitalization of the American Telegraph & Telephone 
Company.” 
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Under Government Ownership. 


As is to be expected, the government telephone system 
of Manitoba occasions considerable political activity. The 
Morning Press, Winnipeg, opposed to the party in office at 
present, prints regularly the following: 

“This is the 878th day of Government ownership and 
operation of telephones in Manitoba—the 378th day of 
Premier Roblin’s failure to make good his pledge to ‘more 
than cut the Bell telephone rates in two,’ and ‘give a better 
service for one-half, or less, than they charge.” 

The number is increased by one each day, and the item 
appears daily. 
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Independent Service for the Seattle Exposition. 


The Independent Telephone Company, of Seattle, Wash., is 
making plans to furnish a comprehensive service on the grounds 
of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

A seetion of switchboard made by a leading Independent 
manufacturer will be installed, with a complete equipment of 
power machinery, storage battery, main and intermediate dis- 
tributing frames, etc. This exchange, although small, will be 
in every way complete. It will have an equipment of four or 
five hundred lines connected to instruments in various parts of 
the exposition grounds. The switchboard will be connected 
with the main exchange of the Independent company by a 100- 
pair cable. Connection will be made to the main exchange by 
extending the cable through a branch exchange which comes 
between the exposition and the office, in order that the very 
best of service to all portions of the city may be given, with 
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a minimum of trunking. Booths for long distance service will 
be located at various points, and a capable and efficient corps 
of operators and attendants will be in charge of the Exposition 
exchange in order to handle business expeditiously, and 
make such explanations as are called for by visitors. 

The exchange will be installed in the Manufacturers’ build- 
ing in a central location, where it will be in full view of per- 
sons walking on the main aisle. 
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Switchboard Burns; All Operators Run Except Pauline 
Euber, 


Another name has been added to the long list of young 
women who have won distinction for bravery shown at the 
switchboard. When fire broke out in the switchboard of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company at San Ra- 
fael, Cal., seven of the eight girls threw down their tele- 
phones and left the room in haste. One operator, Miss 
Pauline Euber, stayed at her position, trying first to call 
the fire department, and when she could not make that 
connection, raising a livery stable, from which the alarm 
was given. Then she staggered out through the smoke. 
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The Iowa Convention. 


The Iowa convention this year will not be held in a 
hotel, as the committee in charge has secured a hall 
and room for exhibits has been provided in the same build- 
ing. Booths for exhibits will be furnished at 25 cents per 
sq. ft. The standard size of the booths is 8 by 12 ft., but 
larger booths may be had if desired. Positions in the ex- 
hibit hall will be assigned shortly and reservations should 
be made at once. 

The committee on arrangements, of which R. A. Walker. 
Des Moines Life Building, Des Moines, is chairman, is pre- 
paring for a rousing convention, which, as previously an- 
nounced, will be held in Des Moines, March 9, 10 and 11. 
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The Kansas Convention to be Held at Topeka in March. 


The annual convention of the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held in Topeka at the Hotel 
Throop, March 16, 17, 18. The date has just been selected, 
and the programs, announcements, etc., will follow soon. 

Arrangements have been made with the hotel manage- 
ment for the accommodation of visitors and representatives 
of the trade at a reasonable rate. 

There are over 150,000 Independent telephones in Kansas 
and this convention bids fair to be the largest and best in 
the history of the association. 
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Telephone Companies Annoyed by Wireless Operation. 


Reports from Beloit, Wis., state that it is expected that 
the telephone and telegraph companies will try to secure an 
injunction against Professor Charles Culver’s wireless tele- 
graph experiments. Professor Culver of Beloit college has 
been working on the apparatus for some time and the sys- 
tem is used for experimental purposes and not commercial 
operation. Interference is charged by the telephone com- 
panies. 
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Death of Mr. H. F. Kellogg. 


It is with profound sorrow that we have to chronicle the 
death of Mr. H. F. Kellogg, who passed away at Newton, 
Mass., Jan. 16. 

As New England representative of the Hoyt Electrical 
Instrument Works he had successfully pushed its product 
to a leading position in his territory, and in his death the 
firm has lost a warm personal friend and a valued business 
associate. 
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Publicity Regarding Maintenance. 

Statements repeatedly made in public by their competi- 
tor, to the effect that Independent telephone companies 
do not make proper allowances for depreciation in their 
accounting, (however unwarranted) and recent revelations 
of the inadequate provision made by come of the Bell com- 
panies, and their sub-licensees, causes an editorial just 
published in the Electric Railway Journal to have a special 
interest to the telephone field. It is,-in part, as follows: 

“The Kansas City Railway & Light Company is to be 
commended for its courage in publishing in an annual 
report to its stockholders a statement from chartered ac- 
countants that, in their opinion, the allowance from in- 
come for accruing renewals and depreciation is not ade- 
quate for the maintenance of the property over a series 
of years. It appears that the company set aside $829,814 
during the five years ended May 31, 1908, toward charges 
of the nature stated, ‘but after allowing for the fact that 
during a great part of this period the property has been 
in process of reconstruction’ this amount was not, the ac- 
countants thought, adequate. 

“When the accountants made the foregoing statements 
the directors had before them two courses, either (1). to 
withhold the information from the shareholders to whom it 
rightfully belonged, or (2) to publish it and let the con- 
sequences, if any, which arose be dealt with afterward. 
They chose, with some courage, to state the facts. 

“Too little regarding the accounts and earnings of elec- 
tric railways has been made public in the past. It is partly 
because of ignorance concerning the true cost of service, 
and partly because of a failure by those who knew the 
facts to make them public that some companies are bur- 
dened now with franchise contracts from which they can 
never make a profit. Accounts that are made public should 
come as near the truth as it is possible for them to be made. 
If companies declare dividends without a statement that 
the provisions for renewals are not adequate, if such is 
the fact, the public assumes, with justification but without 
knowledge, that the profits divided were earned. If divi- 
dends are declared and a statement is made that they were 
not earned if account is taken of the accruing need of 
provision for maintenance, the public and shareholders are 
in possession of the facts. 

“Publicity respecting existing and probable requirements 
for maintenance places a company in a light before munic- 
ipal and state regulating bodies which it can secure in no 
other way. Public authorities will reach the point eventu- 
ally where they will recognize the right of utility corpora- 
tions to a return on the investment reasonably made in the 
If they do not recognize that right of their own 
volition, the courts, in the end, will force them to do so 
as a matter of justice to the security-holders whose funds 
have been invested in the enterprise. If the existing rates 
of fare and transfer arrangements will not permit such 
return, the fare and transfer systems will have to be 
amended; units of fares will have to be raised; transfers 
will have to be curtailed, or a change that will effect results 
of equal importance will have to be worked out.” 
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Increasing Operating Efficiency by Properly Ventilating 
the Exchange. 
An interesting practical example of the benefits of good 


property. 





modern telephone exchange was cited last 
autumn at the International Tuberculosis Congress, in 
Washington, by Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Prof. Winslow was dis- 
cussing the effect of improved ventilation upon the effi- 
ciency of factory operatives, carried out under the aus- 
School for Social Workers, and he 
the New England Tele- 


ventilation in a 


Boston 


pices of the 
mentioned the plan adopted by 
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phone & Telegraph Company at its Cambridge exchange. 
The toll room in the building is long and narrow, with 
windows at the front and back. In winter, when the win- 
dows could not be opened with safety, the air became 
vitiated quickly. In the spring of 1907 a duct was built 
along the ceiling, opening to the street at the front, and 
discharging air into the room by 1%-in. holes, fans being 
placed in the rear wall to exhaust the vitiated air from 
the room. The entire cost of the installation was $75, 
and a marked improvement in the comfort and general 
condition of the operators followed this change. In the 
winter of 1907-8 the average percentage of absences among 
the 60 odd operators was cut in two. In the three winter 
months alone this saving amounted to 1.8 times the wages 
of $195 for the 
This empha- 
sanitary 


of one operator, equivalent to a profit 
company, on its capital investment of $75. 
sized, according to Dr. Winslow, that improved 
conditions do bring a tangible return, and sometimes a 


large one in proportion to their cost. 
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Florida’s Telephone Outlook. 
The outlook for a good telephone season in Florida is 
very encouraging. Reports from the railroad centers indicate 
that the number of tourists the railroads will bring into the state 





will be larger than any previous season. 

Truck farming, hunting and fishing are now settling down 
to their winter’s pace, and travelers from all sections are out 
booking the orders which had been held in abeyance pending 
the bugaboo result of the election. Why the election should 
have such an effect in Florida is a mystery, as the result was 
a foregone conclusion in the minds of all, even of those of 
the editorial writers who wrote so strongly in favor of democ- 
racy. 
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Telephone Companies are Public Service Corporations. 

In an opinion to W. G. Brymer, of Comanche County, 
Oklahoma, in regard to assessment of telephone companies, 
Attorney-General Charles West has ruled that telephone 
companies are public service corporations and must neces- 
sarily be assessed as such. In regard to determining their 
value, he holds that it is not a queston of cost of equip- 
ment, but is a question of what the business is worth as a 
business concern, as indicated by its gross earnings. 








Safebreakers Scared By Telephone. 

On New Year’s eve, yeggmen attempted to crack the 
safe in the postoffice at Anna, a small town eight miles from 
Sidney, Ohio, but were unsuccessful. Nitroglycerine was 
used and the safe was wrecked, but not opened. The rob- 
bers were frightened away by the sound of a telephone 
bell in the apartments of a doctor over the postoffice, he 
having heard the explosion and being in the act of calling the 
village marshal. 

Telephone Quarrel Leads to Fatal Shooting. 

It is reported from Mattewan, W. Va., that C. P. O. Smith, 
general superintendent of the Froburn Coal & Coke Company, 
was shot and killed during a quarrel at Delorme, near there, by 
H. A. Connors, station agent for the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. The men quarreled over the telephone regarding the 
handling of certain cars of freight and an hour later, when 
they met, the shooting resulted. 
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Sneak Thieves Taking Telephone Instruments. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Racine, Wis., 
is experiencing considerable trouble with sneak thieves, 
who have entered some of the leading residences in the 
city and carried off instruments. Nothing was disturbed 
but the telephone equipment, which was torn bodily from 
the walls. 
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New Toll Circuit Between Ft. Dodge and Carroll, Through 
Rockwell City, Iowa. 

One of the most valuable connecting links in Iowa’s 
Independent long-distance telephone system is the one cut 
into service recenily, running from Fort Dodge to Carroll, 
through Rockwell City, lowa. It forms the link needed 
by companies in this section for connection to the south 
western corner of the state, as well as to Nebraska and 
Missouri points. 

At the present time it is possible to obtain direct service 
from Dyersville to Council Bluffs, and good service is now 
given by means of the new line, from Fort Dodge to Kansas 
City, Mo., and all intermediate points. 

The new line is jointly owned by the Fort Dodge Tele- 
phone Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, of which J. M. Plaister 
is manager; the Rockwell City Telephone Company, Rock- 
well City, Iowa, of which Mr. P. C. Holdoegel is manager, 
and the Carroll County Telephone Company of Carroll. 
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Village Improvement Agitator Causes Telephone Boycott. 

A year ago J. W. Ellsworth moved back to Hudson, 
Ohio, his native town, from New York, and said he would 
adopt the village and put in electric lighting, water and 
sewerage systems, to cost $200,000. 
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So far houses have been changed, trees planted, hitching 
posts removed, street cars barred and numerous other ideas 
of the donor put into effect. 

Two telephone companies are crippled and, villagers say, 
will be run out of business either by boycott or the ex- 
pense of complying with the conditions imposed. 

Ellsworth has kept the town busy with improvement 
schemes, put in at his expense. He abolished hitching posts, 
and then his ambition rose some twenty odd feet, and he 
got after telephone poles. They interfered with the growth 
of the new shade trees, he said, and the wires must go un- 
derground. When the companies refused, on account of 
the enormous expense, a boycott was declared. Now citi- 
zens are worried between the apparent necessity of doing 
without telephones or giving up Ellsworth and his im- 
provement schemes. 
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Lock on Telephone Booth Serves Good Purposes. 

A clerk in a drug store on Broadway, New York, sus- 
pected a man and a woman who were in a telephone booth 
together of an attempt to rob the coin box. He locked 
them into the booth and called the police. When arrested 
the woman had two keys which fitted the money drawer, 
and the man had in his pocket $4.10 in nickels. 


‘Telephone Patents 


Conducted by 


WIRE CONNECTOR. 

J. M. Sahlin, Chicago, Ill, patent 909,943, Jan. 19, 1909. 

A wire connector having two interlocking parts is de- 
scribed in this patent, the two halves being tapered and in- 
terlocked. The ends of the two wires, which are to be 
connected together, are given a twist at their extremities 
which holds the various parts together. 

PARTY LINE SYSTEM. 

Chas. A. Simpson, Chicago, IIl., patent 910,873, Jan. 21, 1909. 

The telephone exchange system here shown is designed to 
overcome discharges of the condensers at the substations, 
and thereby erroneously operating the clearing out drop, 
when the ringing key returns to its normal position. To 
overcome this, a special relay 42 is used, having an arma- 
ture 45, which is closed and short circuits the cord con- 
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ductors on the cord circuits away from the ringing plug, so 
that when the ringing key is restored the discharge may 
pass through this short circuit. The relay 42 is a slow-act- 
ing relay, and for this reason is provided with a copper 
shell to hold the short circuit momentarily-after the key is 
released. 
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TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 
Alfred Stromberg, Chicago, IIl., patent 910,603, Jan. 26, 1909. 
This telephone receiver is designed to make the adjust- 
ment of the diaphragm relative to the pole pieces a simple 
matter, and to this end the telephone pole pieces 15 are 




















adjusted evenly with the edge of an annular metal case 10, 
in which they are mounted. The diaphragm 23 is then laid 
against the metal edge, but it has an enclosing ring 24 
spun around its periphery, which governs the distance the 
diaphragm is away from the pole pieces. The brass ring 
spun around the diaphragm also dampens the diaphragm 
in an advantageous manner, it is claimed. 


AUDIPHONE TRANSMITTER. 

C. E. Williams, Natick, Mass., patent 910,622, Jan. 26, 1909. 

An audiphone transmitter is the subject-matter of this 
patent, and it is designed to provide resilient means for the 
transmitter mounting, and at the same time to provide a 
sounding board which will amplify the sound and also serve 
to deflect sound waves against the transmitter. The device 
is made in two halves, cup-shaped, united by a thin band of 
rubber, and these two halves are bent together, when the 
transmitter is in place, by heating the thin band of rubber, 
which then cools and maintains the parts in position and at 
the same time making them inaccessible to the user. 














In the Manufacturing Field 


Mr. Claude D. Enochs. 

Mr. Claude D. Enochs, president and manager of the 
Enochs Electric Company, of St. Paul, Minn., has been 
widely known throughout the Independent field during the 
last four years by reason of the many inventions and im- 
provements that he has contributed toward the development 

















Mr. Claude D. Enochs. 


of the telephonic art. Mr. Enochs graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in electrical engineering in 1898, and started 
in the telephone business with the Western Electric Com- 
pany, working in the switchboard and cabling departments 
of the Chicago factory. After working through all of the 
various shop departments for a year and a half, he went 
with the Chicago Telephone Company to add to his prac- 
tical shop knowledge an understanding of the operating 
and traffic end of the telephone business. He remained 
with the Chicago Telephone Company for one year and 
then returned to the Western Electric Company, starting 
as an installer of switchboards, which position he held for 
six months. At the end of that time he was advanced to 
the engineering inspection department and was promoted 
to its head in about a year. While at the head of this de- 
partment he designed and installed a large laboratory for 
the inspection and testing of all apparatus manufactured 
by the company both in Chicago and New York. He was 
then transferred to New York, at which place he installed 
a smaller laboratory along somewhat broader lines, and 
after the laboratory was well running, took a position in 
the regular engineering staff of the New York house. After 
being in New York one year, at his own request, he was 
transferred to the Chicago house, where for a year he had 
charge of the telephone laboratory, testing circuits and ap- 
paratus and designing both circuits and apparatus. 

In March, 1905, Mr. Enochs accepted a position as chief 
engineer and superintendent for the Vote-Berger Company, 
of La Crosse, Wis. During the three years that he had 
charge of the shop for the Vote-Berger Company, he de- 
signed and placed on the market a new and complete line 
of apparatus, both magneto and common battery. In ad- 
dition to the careful designing of small apparatus such as 
jacks, keys, switches, etc., he invented and built up several 
important additions to the telephone field, among which 
may be enumerated the D. and T. anchor and the ballast 
common battery switchboard. 
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The last important work in the way of invention that Mr. 
Enochs brought out while with the Vote-Berger Company 
was what has become known as the D. C. receiver and tele- 
phone, and when he left the Vote-Berger Company to or- 
ganize a company in St. Paul, he retained the exclusive 
rights to this invention. 

In September of last year, the Enochs Electric Company 
was organized for the manufacture and sale of the direct 
current receiver and telephone. The company will give its 
exclusive attention to the manufacture of common battery 
instruments, and with Mr. Enochs’ proven ability in his 
chosen field, should be ablz to manufacture a first-class in- 
strument, and by limiting itself to one class of apparatus, 
should be able to market these instruments at a low figure. 
Mr. Enochs is now president and manager of the Enochs 
Electric Company and his friends, both in the manufactur- 
ing and operating fields, are wishing and expecting great 
success for him in his new undertaking. 
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Tue Harvarp Etectric Company, Chicago, Ill, and New 
York, reports a very gratifying demand for the Harvard 
self welding wire joints or as it is advertised “The Joint 
with the Beveled Edge.” When this joint is twisted the 
beveled edge creeps into the recess between the wire and 
the sleeve and thus it is said to positively exclude all air 
and moisture. 
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THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY has issued pamphlet No. 10, which describes and illus- 
trates series and bridging dry battery wall telephones and two- 
piece desk telephones. The pamphlet supersedes pamphlet No. 
1 and contains a description of two other types of magneto 
telephones not heretofore described in previous bulletins. 

THe Murpuy ELEctRIcITy RECTIFIER COMPANY of Rochester, 
N. Y., exhibited its Murphy electrolytic rectifier at the 
Chicago Electrical Show and distributed printed matter 
describing its action. Many inquiries were received and 
much interest was evidenced in the rectifier. 
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The Murphy Electricity Rectifier Company’s Booth at the Chicago 
Electrical Show. 














THE VuLcAN ELectric HEATING Company of Chicago exhib- 
ited its line of heating devices at the Chicago Electrical 
Show. The electric soldering irons attracted the attention 
of telephone men and many favorable comments were made 
regarding their general utility in telephone exchanges. 
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A New Patent Attorney. 

Frederick R. Parker, who is well known in the telephone 
field, has just opened an office at 457-459 Monadnock Block 
Chicago, as patent attorney and expert, and will devote his 
time to procuring patents, trade-marks, copyrights, ete. 
United States and Foreign Patent and Copy- 


through the , 
A specialty of electrical patents and especially 


right offices. 





Mr. Frederick R. Parker. 


patents along the telephone line will be made, as Mr. Parker 
has been in this field for over ten years. 

He graduated from Purdue University in 1898, in the 
class of electrical engineering, and later took a post-graduate 
course. After graduation, in 1898, he took a position with 
the Chicago Telephone Company, in the engineering de- 
partment, where he designed considerable new apparatus and 
did all of the cable testing throughout the city, including 
the annual test of all of the cables both underground and 
aerial. After this he traveled extensively throughout the 
United States and Canada, for over two years, acquainting 
himself with the various parts of the country and the var- 
ious resources and conditions thereof. As installer for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, he 
superintended the installation of various telephone ex- 
changes through the Central and Eastern States. 

In October, 1903, Mr. Parker took a position with Frank 
B. Cook, of Chicago, to handle Mr. Cook’s patent matters, 
which position he has successfully. filled to the present time. 
During this time he has been an important factor in the 
development of the Cook line of protective apparatus, both 
from patent and engineering standpoints. While with Mr. 
Cook he acted in the capacity of engineering salesman for 
some time, and traveled extensively through the Middle 
West, forming the acquaintance of many telephone men in 
these states. 

Mr. Parker has now resigned his position with Mr. Cook, 
to branch out in general patent work, for which he is so 
well prepared. His technical knowledge, as well as his 
practical knowledge, coupled with his knowledge of patent 
matters, renders him exceptionally valuable to inventors, in 
handling their patent matters and procuring patents for 
them which not only protect their particular device, but 
cover the field in which the device lies. 

He has just published a neat and attractive booklet en- 
titled “A World of Patent Information,” which will be 
sent to any telephone man upon request. 
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A New President for Durant Electric Supplies Company. 

Always endeavoring to keep not only abreast of the times, 
but ahead of them, the Durant Electric Supplies Company, 
Chicago, IIl., has elected a new president to succeed Mr. 
H. S. Durant, who resigned and sold out his interest and 
good will in the supply business to Mr. E. E. Dewey. Mr. 
Dewey does not wait until March 4 to assume the duties 
of his new office, but is already “on the job,” giving him 
a lead of at least two months on Mr. Taft, the other new 
president, whose personality is at present looming large 
on the horizon. 

Mr. Dewey has long been a stockholder and director in 
the Durant Electric Supplies Company, and brings to his 
new work a thorough knowledge of the electrical busi- 
ness in general and the supply business in particular. He 
says that the policy inaugurated by his predecessor will 
in no wise be changed, except as new ideas may be de- 
veloped from time to time which will be to the best in- 
terest of the company’s customers. Mr. Durant trans- 
ferred all his interest and good will in the business to his 
sucessor and to the company in general in a cordial letter 
of resignation, saying: 

“IT beg to herewith tender my resignation as president, 
manager and director of the Durant Electric Supplies Com- 
pany, same to take effect on this date. In tendering my 
resignation and in severing my connection with this com- 
pany, I beg to say that I do so with very considerable re- 
gret, although my action is entirely voluntary and is taken 
after due deliberation. 

“To my successor as president and manager, and to all 
of the members of the company, I extend my best wishes 
and beg to express the hope that the future may bring 
greater results than have been attained in the past. 

“I shall always continue to watch the progress of the 
company with interest, and should like to have the man- 
agement feel that they can always count on me to do what- 
ever I can to promote the welfare of the company in every 
possible way.” 

Mr. Dewey thus takes up his new work with the happy 
assurance that those customers who have in the past shown 
their loyalty to the company, will continue to do so, and 
assures them that the aim and object of himself and his 
associates shall be “fair treatment and a square deal to 
everybody.” Mr. Dewey is well known in the telephone 
and electrical field, having been associated recently with 
the American Electrical Heater Company and previously 
with Frank B. Cook, as traveling representative. TELEPH- 
ONY extends its heartiest good wishes to Mr. Dewey and 
his associates, and bespeaks for them the friendship and 
support of all good Independent telephone men. 


,’ 
> 





Wo. H. Garpiner, after twenty-one years’ service as official 
photographer for the Western Electric Company, has gone into 
business for himself at 88 Washington Street, Chicago. He 
will make a specialty of views of structures, machinery, scenes 
of accidents, copies of documents, photographs for reproduc- 
tions, and other high grade commercial work. 





Tue Hottzer-Casot ELecrric Company, Brookline, Mass., 
and Chicago, IIl., has issued an interesting folder on its Type 
“A” flush wall telephone and instrument, well adapted for in- 
stallation in high grade intercommunicating systems in resi- 
dences and offices. The Type “A” telephone is also made in 
the wood box style. 


7’ 
— 


MatuiAs Ktietn & Sons, Chicago, in their catalogue No. 7B, 
have what appears to be an exceptionally complete list of tools 
for all work which must be done in telephone exchanges, 
including linemen’s and electricians’ tools, wire clamps and 











grips, blocks, climbers, gasoline torches, wire reels, linemen’s 
carts, cant hooks, digging tools, etc. Each article is clearly 


and th: 


illustrated, price is given in connection with a brief 


description 





The Value of Co-operation Exemplified. 


or several years after the Independent telephone move 


iment sprang into existence, the various companies were 


absolutely unassociated. Each manager operated his sys 


without regard to the experience or opinions of any 


While 


handling toll 


tem 


of his associates this became the source of serious 


trouble in business, it served the remarkable 


a good many original and valuable 
that 


purpose of developing 


ideas lt is interesting to note, in this connection 


the Independent manufacturers had to meet all of the vary 
ing requirements of a good many different operators. 
to retain the advantages of this 


It is certainly advisable 


individuality i 


the further perfection of Independent tele- 


phone designs llowever, some means of interchanging 
operating ideas have long been desired and efforts have 
been made in this direction through the medium of Inde- 


and various other organizations, in 
telephone’ journals. One of the 


an Independent 


pe ndent associations 


cluding the prominent 
latest successful efforts is being made by 
manufacturer. 
Manufacturers’ representatives and engineers are, of 
necessity, very familiar with the detailed requirements of 
field. 


each 


the operating Their business life depends on care- 
fully The Dean Electric 
Company, of Elyria, Ohio, one of the largest Independent 


meeting operating demand. 
manufacturers, has been making an effort to assist the In- 
The photograph of the 
taken at the 


dependent movement in this way. 


Dean sales staff, reproduced herewith, was 
1909 “annual sales meeting.” 
\ll Dean salesmen assemble at the factory about the 


This 


schooling includes, primarily, a careful comparison of oper- 


first of each year for a week of telephone instruction. 
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cient engineers design apparatus to meet the demand ex: 





actly. The individual skill of each operating manager is 
guided and assisted by the experience of his colleagues. 
Report of a Test of Patent Anchors. 
By A. E. Patterson. 
On October 26, 1908, I was instructed by my company 


to make a test on three patented anchors in order that 
their relative merits might, if possible, be impartially deter- 
mined. It is believed that your readers may be interested in 


the results obtained. 


For convenience | have designated the three anchors 
tested by numbers, and in this article they will be known 
as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Care was taken to obtain from the different manufac- 
turers anchors of equivalent stated holding powers, so that 
the test would be as fair as possible. 

It was decided that the test should be made in gravel 


soil, as this is the prevailing soil in our district,”and the 
greater majority of anchors in this exchange are so set. 
It was further decided that the should not 
5,000 Ibs., which represents the breaking strain of Siemens 
Marten 3-16 inch strand, which is the standard for ordinary 


strain exceed 


guying with this company. 

The anchors were installed under as near actual working 
conditions as possible, and at an angle and depth that would 
scale were 
used in 


work. An evener and 
turnbuckle was 


be met with under the 
used to register the strain, and a 
order that the anchors would not be subject to jerks and 
could settle themselves into'the soil as gradually as pos- 
sible 

Test No. 1.—Anchor No. 1. Soil, 2 ft. of 
with a liberal sprinkling of about 1 in. gravel; below this, 
down to the depth of 5 ft. 2 in., the depth the anchor was 
installed, was coarse, moist sand. with a 6 in. 
Iwan auger, bored hole at an angle of 45 degrees 5 ft. 2 in. 


top was sand, 


One man, 


deep in fourteen minutes. 
Considerable trouble was experienced in boring the hole, 





Members of the 


United States and, since 


from nearly every state in the 


ating methods throughout the 


representatives are present 
Union, many very interesting features are discussed. 

A few manufacturers follow the plan of occasionally 
calling in their salesmen, simply for the purpose of dis- 
cussing selling methods. The Dean idea, however, is unique 
in that it is based on an effort to assist the Dean customer 
operating 


work on 


by educating the salesmen to be of practical 
assistance. This is a more substantial 


than merely to get together to talk over the Dean com 


basis to 


pany’s own particular ambitions. 


The advantages of this plan are great. Just as fast as 


clever operating men promote new business, equally effi- 


Dean Electric Company’s Sales Staff 


Who Attended the 1909 Annual Sales Meeting. 


due to large gravel wedging in the auger, and others de- 
flecting the course of the auger, the tendency being to run 
shallower. The holes caved quite badly, due to being bored 
on an angle, and were nearly 8 in. in diameter when down 
to the required depth. 

The placing of the anchor in the hole and driving to 
place was slow and difficult, because of the lack of a special 
tamp bar usually used for this purpose, although two men 
set the anchor and tamped the earth to place in three 
minutes, making the total time for installation about seven- 
teen minutes. 

The total area of this anchor is 62.77 sq. in., 
theoretical area presented to solid earth is 23.75 sq. in., but 


and the 
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this was materially reduced due to the caving of the hole 
when the bore was made. 

The tamp bar had to be marked in order to know that 
the anchor was properly expanded. 

Test No. 2—Anchor No. 2. This anchor 
the same depth and in the same soil and at the same angle 
as in Test No. 1. 

An 8 in. Twan auger was used for this hole, and the 
difficulties were encountered as were enumerated in 
This auger made a hole 10 in. 


was set at 


same 
the report of Test No. 1. 
in diameter. Two men were necessary to handle this auger, 
and the hole was bored in fifteen minutes. The anchor was 
set and earth tamped to place by two men in three minutes. 
Total about eighteen minutes. 

The total this anchor is and the 
theoretical area presented to solid earth is 33 in., but on 
account of caving of the hole this was somewhat reduced. 

It was found that the tamp bar would have to be marked 
in order to know that the wings on the anchor were prop- 


area of 63.9 sq. in., 


erly driven to place. 
Test No. 3.—Anchor No. 3. 
No. 1 and No. 2. 


Same soil and conditions 
Anchor was screwed in at an 
angle of 45 degrees and to a depth of 5 ft. 2 in. Two men 
screwed the anchor in complete in twelve minutes. Some 
little trouble from larger gravel was experienced, but two 


men were able to force the anchor past them without an 


as tests 


appreciable delay. 

When this anchor is screwed down to the required depth, 
it is set, and no further work is necessary. Owing to the 
fact that no holes have been dug, it has no need for filling 
or tamping. 

Conclusions.—The No. 2 anchor is objectionable inas- 
much as the rod may be unscrewed after anchor is in- 
stalled, while the No. 1 rod may be riveted as in the old 
style rod and slug. The same objection will apply to all 
patented anchors that have to be driven to place or ex- 
panded after they are in at the required depth by other 
means, in that a careless workman may leave a job in a 
condition that will cost several times the supposed saving 
by using anchors of this character through carelessness or 
inability to see that the moving parts are set, or are across 
the hole and fixed in the solid earth at the right angle to 
prevent skidding. ; 

An inspector passing over the work cannot put his O. K. 
on an anchor of the style above mentioned, even if it ap- 
pears to be down to the required depth and at the proper 
angle, as he has no way of determining whether it is ex- 
panded or not. 

In the case of anchor No. 3, as used in Test No. 3, if it 
is screwed down the proper depth and at the right angle, 
the inspector knows that the job cannot be improved upon 
as far as the workmen are concerned. 

As a result of the above tests, I decided to recommend 
to our company the use of the No. 3 anchor, the principal 
reason being that it held our strain satisfactorily, was much 
easier to install, and because the inspector could put his 
O. K. on these anchors without fear provided they were 
down at the proper depth and in at the right angles (points 
very easy to determine from the surface). 

Another point we find greatly in favor of this type of 
anchor is that in installing anchors on private right-of-way 
where there would be an objection to disturbing the 
ground, as in a case where they would be in close prox- 
imity to a fence, or near a hedge or flower bed, we find 
that in screwing an anchor in under the conditions named 
we meet with practically no objection from property own- 
ers who would put up a vigorous protest in case we had 
to dig a hole either for a “dead man” or the .other types 
-of anchors to be obtained on the open market. 

There is no question in my mind but what all three of 
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the anchors tested, if installed in loam or clay soil, will 


hold a strain much greater than that held in the loose 
sandy soil in our district. 





The Monarch Arrester and Cross Connecting Rack. 
The arrester board shown in the accompanying illustra 


tion is made up in sections for ten grounded -lines, or for 


five metallic lines without the extra grounded strip and con- 





Section of the Monarch Arrester and Cross Connecting Rack. 
nectors shown at the left. 
enough of these for the lines that are installed in an ex- 
change. Additions can’ be made when occasion arises, as 
the sections are so constructed that they will join together 
and the ground plates can be also connected together. It 
will be seen that the arrester board combines a carbon 
block arrester, mica fuses, and a cross-connecting rack. 
The cross-connecting rack, while compact, is sufficiently 
wide enough to prevent crowding and each section is equip- 
ped with a cast iron fixture insulated by a heavy coat of 
enamel. The arrester sections can be mounted on the wall 
or wherever convenient, but two sizes of cabinet, one for 
100 lines and the other for 150 lines arrester equipments, are 


It is necessary to get only 


also manufactured. These cabinets are very convenient as 
the arrester sets can be mounted in compact form, bringing 
all the parts within easy reach. The board can be inspected 
without opening the cabinet, as it is supplied with a door 
having a large glass panel. At the base a removable panel 
gives access to a two-foot space for feeding in the lines 
and switchboard cables. A circular describing this arrester 
equipment in detail has been issued by the manufacturers, 
the Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago, who claim that it is one of the most convenient types 
of arrester boards for growing exchanges which has been 
produced. 


a 
4 





Tue F. Bissett Company of Toledo, Ohio, has sent out a 
novel February calendar card. It bears an imitation hatchet 
in One corner with the inscription, “It cuts no ice with us 
whether the job is large or small—we’ll handle it and in a 
satisfactory manner, too.” Attention is directed to poles, 
as the prices are now low and deliveries can be made at 
once. 


* — 
> 





Tue Harvarp ELectric Company, 66 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, and 136 Liberty St., New York City, has issued 
a new catalogue known as No. 17, which is descriptive of 
a part of the many electrical necessities made by this firm. 
The catalogue is a forerunner of a complete new series 
of printed matter illustrating Harvard dependable electrical 
necessities. It describes the Harvard patent steel brackets, 
the Harvard beveled edge self welding wire joints, the im- 
proved Harvard sectional switch boxes, etc. A copy will 
be mailed to anyone interested, upon request. 








‘ 





Condensed News Reports | 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to ferward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 


MR. WALTER STAGE is the new manager of the Exchange 
Telephone Company at Malta, Ill. 

MR. O. B. DOUGLAS is the new manager of: the Chickasaw 
Telephone Company of Duncan, Okla. 

MR. ORRIN F. FRENCH, chief engineer of the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment Telephone Department, has resigned. 

MR. O. HIGMAN has been appointed manager of the Govern- 
ment telephone system at Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 

MR. FRANK FIOLLE has been appointed manager of the 
Thomas Home Telephone Company of Thomas, Okla. 

MR. A. F. BINGHAM has been selected for manager of the 
exchange of the Iowa Telephone Company at Ames, Ia. 

MR. J. A. BROWN, of Mason City, Iowa, was recently appointed 
manager of the Sheldon Telephone Company of Sheldon, Ia. 

MR. M. P SHANK has assumed complete charge of the Citi- 
zens’ Home Telephone Company’s system in Washington, Ohio. 

MR. A. J. MACKEY has been promoted to the position of man- 
ager for the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company at Tope- 
ka, Kan. 

MR. A. J. RICHARDS, fermerly manager of the Government 
telephone system at Edmonton, Alberta, Can., has been appointed 
superintendent with headquarters at Calgary. 

MR. J. CLARK MORGAN, formerly of Grafton, W. Va., has 
been appointed general manager of the West Virginia Eastern 
Telephone Company, with headquarters at Elkins. 

MR. MAURICE QUAINE, recently with the Cranbrook Light 
and Power Company, has accepted the superintendency of the 
recently formed Kootenay Telephones, Ltd., of Cranbrook, B. C., 
Can. 

MR. J. A. LOWDEN, in charge of the telephone equipment of 
the Knoxville Electric Company, Knoxville, Ia., will assume the 
management of Lawton Telephone Company at Lawton, Ia., the 
first of March. 

MR. B. H. COURTNEY, formerly manager for the Northwest- 
ern Telephone Exchange Company at Grafton, N. D., has been 
promoted to the managership of the company’s exchange at 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

MR. FRANK MEEKER, formerly with the Central Union Tele- 


phone Company, of Lancaster, Ohio, has been appointed manager 
of the Buckeye Lake Home Telephone Compédny’s exchanges at 
Thurston and Baltimore, Ohio. 


MR. H. M. DAUGHERTY and MR. L. B. CAMERON of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, accompanied by D. A. Walker, formerly of Colum- 
bus, now manager of the telephone system at San Antonio, Texas, 
have returned from an inspection trip of Independent telephone 
properties in Texas. 

MR. E. B. KELLAM, manager of the Missouri and Kansas 
Telephone Company at Topeka, Kan., has been appointed district 
manager of the company with headquarters at Topeka. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Clay Hamilton who resigned to become chief clerk to 
Justice H. F. Mason of the Supreme Court. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


AUGUSTA, ILL.—The Augusta-La Prairie-Eli Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated to construct and operate a telephone 


line in this place. The inecorporators are: J. E. Pettijohn, Henry 
Ippenson and 8S. L. Miller. The company is capitalized at $1,000. 

CROSS PLAINS, IND.—A company to be known as the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Company has been organized to conduct 


and operate a mutual telephone line. Its capital stock is $890 
and the organizers are Daniel Denmore, president, and Martin 
Vanosdall, secretary-treasurer. 

FOUNTAINTOWN, IND.—The Readywine Telephone Company 
organized by Richard W. Lowe, J. E. Gunn, W. E. Reese and 
James P. Scott, to construct and operate a telephone system, 
has been incorporated. 

CACHE, OKLA.—An_ organization, with J. M. Zeigler as 
president, has been formed to construct a rural telephone line 
from Cache covering the territory south, to Post Oak Creeks. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Brokenstraw & Stillwater Telephone 
& Telegraph Company was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. John A. Day, Youngsville, is treasurer and the 
directors are: John A. Day. Frank D. Kinnear of Youngsville, and 
W. A. Alexander of Warren. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pine Grove and Cressona Rural Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. C. H. Maidenford, Pine Grove, R. F. D. No. 3, is treas- 


urer and the directors are: A. J. Fidler, of Rock; Geo. Berger, of 
Pine Grove, R. F. D. 2; W. H. Riland, Geo. W. Greenawalt, Frank 
Rubert, of Cressona, R. F. D. 1; Andrew J. Hummel, C. H. Maid- 
enford, Benj. Leisey, and Cyrus A. Ankenbrandt, of Pine Grove, 
RB. FF. BD. &. 


HUNTINGDON, PA.—The Standing Stone Telephone Company 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
directors are: Geo. C. Wilson, Tyrone, Wallace Wilson, Alexan- 
dria, and C. C. Curns, Huntingdon. 


TRIMBLE, TENN.—The Trimble Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $1,000, and R. V. Thomas, J. M. McKennon, T. 
A. Pierce and others as directors, was recently incorporated. 


MARATHON, TEX.—The Marathon Telephone Company was 
recently incorporated, the officers being: J. G. Reininger, presi- 
dent; G. C. Miller, vice-president; L. L. Hess, treasurer; W. J. 
Newsome secretary. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Liberty Corner Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, of Front Royal, was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $250 to $5,000. The officers are: R. J. Stokes, president; 
John Derflinger, vice-president, and C. E. Brown, secretary, all 
of Front Royal, Va. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—With a capital stock of $1,250, the Barne- 
veld and Hollendale Telephone Company of Barneveld has been 
incorporated. The incorporators are: O. L. Theobald, E. M. 
Pearce, George J. Theobald, R. W. Theobald, James H. Theobald 
and J. 8. Watkins. 

WESTBORO, WIS.—A number of representative citizens have 
formed a temporary organization to be known as the Westboro 
Telephone Association, with J. W. Kaye as president and gen- 
eral manager, and C. C. Lord as secretary and treasurer. A 
oarty line will be built and a switchboard will be added as soon 
as sufficient subscribers will warrant. 


FINANCIAL. 


CARLETON, MICH.—The Peoples Telephone Company recent- 
ly increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $20,000. It intends to 
use the increased capital to extend its lines. 


CASS CITY, MICH.—The Cass City Telephone Company re- 
cently declared a 7 per cent dividend. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Grand Island Telephone Company a dividend of 7 per cent 
was declared. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Tippecanoe International Telephone 
Company of Tippecanoe City, has increased its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $40,000. 

NEWARK, OHIO.—The Newark Telephone Company paid on 
January 1 its fourteenth regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent on the common stock and the regular semi-annual dividend 
ot 3 per cent on the preferred stock. 

CONNEAUTVILLE, PA.—The Crawford Telephone Company 
which has its main office at Guy’s Mills, has declared a dividend 
of 8 per cent. 

PITTSTON, PA.—The stockholders of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone company, at a recent meeting, deelared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. 

CAMP CROOK, S. D.—The Ekalaka Telephone Company re- 
cently increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 

YORKVILLE, TENN.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Yorkville Telephone Company, it was decided to 
increase the capital stock from $5,000 to $10,600. 

SHERMAN, TEX.—A dividend of 11 per cent has been declared 
by the North Texas Telephone Company. 

MONROE, WIS.—At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Monroe Telephone Company, a dividend of 6 per 
cent was ordered paid. 


FRANCHISES. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—The Galesburg Union Telephone Com- 
pany will build a line direct to West Quincy, work to begin as 
soon as the weather permits. 

JASONVILLE, IND.—T. J. McGrew has been granted a fran- 
chise by the town council to construct and operate a telephone 
system in this city. Mr. McGrew is now operating a telephone 
system in Coalmount. The action of the council grew out of the 
absorbtion of the New Home Telephone Company by the Central 
Union company, and the immediate increase in the rates with 
the cutting off of free service with the farmers. Mr. McGrew 
promises to restore all these. 

HURON, S. D.—At a recent meeting of the city council an 
ordinance was unanig™ously passed granting a franchise to F. 
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H. Kent, C. F. Koepp, William Waibel, S. P. Malone, J. R 
Hinman, J. W. Campbell and Charles E. Bryant to erect poles 
and maintain a telephone system in Huron. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

CORNELL, ILL.—At the recent annual meeting of the Cornell 
Telephone Company the stockholders decided to either purchase 
or build a new switchboard. 

OSSIAN, IND.—The Ossian Telephone Company is extending 
its lines to Nine Mile. 

HARVARD, NEB.—The Harvard Telephone Company is pre- 
paring to add about 4,000 feet of cable to its system in this city 
and it will also extend the rural lines. 

AUSTINBURG, OHIO.—The Austinburg Telephone Company 
will install a new switchboard in the near future. The company 
is in a prosperous condition, having made a gain of 35 per cent 
during the past year and expects that its business will continue 
to increase. 


GRAND RAPIDS, OHIO.—The Grand Rapids Mutual Telephone 
‘Company will overhaul its lines, setting many new poles. 

NORMAN, OKLA.—The Norman Telephone Company an- 
nounces that extensive improvements are to be made to its sys- 
tem during the coming year. 

OIL CITY, PA.—The directors of the Petroleum Telephone 
Company have authorized the expenditure of about $25,000 for 
new cables and construction work. An extension to the Oil City 
switchboard will also be made. 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—The West Texas Telephone Company 
will, it is reported, expend about $30,000 in constructing new tel- 
ephone system in Brownwood. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Capt. E. A. Waldron, United States engineer, 
in charge of the Trinity River work, is asking the department 
for authority for the construction of a telephone line between 
Dallas and lock No. 1, the first of the new locks and dams on 
the Trinity River immediately below Dallas. 

WENATCHEE, WASH.—It is proposed to extend the telephone 
line at West Wenatchee so that it can make connections with 
the lines from Wenatchee and Waterville. 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO.—Juan Terrazas, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, supported by Governor Enrique Creel, is 
promoting the building of an extensive long distance telephone 
system in this state. It is planned to build a line from Chihuahua 
to Casas Grandes, a distance of about 150 miles. From Casas 
Grandes the lines will radiate to a number of towns, including 
Nueva Casas Grandes and Dublan and Juarez. One of these 
lines will also extend into the mining districts in the state of 
Sonora. 


ELECTIONS. 


CH:iLLICOTHE, ILL.—The old directors of the People’s Tele- 
phone Company were re-elected at the recent annual meeting. 
They are: B. F. Zinser, J. S. Daily, R. H. Truitt, J. M. Udhen 
and H. C. Pettit. The officers are: President, B. F. Zinser; 
vice-president, R. H. Truitt; secretary-treasurer, J. S. Daily. 

CORNELL, ILL.—At the Cornell Telephone Company’s meet- 
ing held recently officers were elected as follows: President, E. 
A. Partridge; vice-president, Wm. Snyder; secretary, A. T. Tif- 
fany: treasurer, W. W. Hilton; directors, Charles Patterson and 
William Wheatland. 


MONMOUTH, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Monmouth- 
Berwick Telephone Company was recently held and the officers 
elected were: President, R. Elliott; vice-president, L. B. Cowick; 
secretary-treasurer, W. A. Parrish; directors, J. L. Ray, Thomas 
Ewing and David Lewis. 

PIKE, ILL.—Stockholders of the Pike Township Telephone 
‘Company recently elected John D. Kern, W. G. Snethen, Samuel 
Oyer, Henry Brinkman, C. Eyman and J. H. Crabb as directors. 


BLOOMFIELD, IA.—At a meeting of the directors of the Citi- 
zen’s Mutual Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: C. C. McAvoy, president; Evan Evans, vice-president, 
John Kline, secretary; E. K. Herr, treasurer; S. S. Stanley and 
Wm. Wray, directors. 


CROMWELL, IA.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company held its 
annual business meeting recently and elected Montrose Burton 
president; L. U. Harrison, vice-president; Dell Bayles, secretary, 
and E. N. Doughtery, treasurer. The directors are S. H. Mana- 
trey, George Motz and O. K. McCafferty. 


ELDRIDGE, IA.—The following officers and directors were 
elected at the annual meeting of the Eldridge Telephone Com- 
pany: president, Emil M. Burmeister; vice-president; J. B. 
‘Crouch; secretary, M. H. Calderwood; treasurer, H. W. Bruhn. 
Directors: Rudolph Moeller, G. C. Mohr, John T. Hansen, P. J. 
Meinert and Fred Krambeck. 


GRINNELL, IA.—tThe . officers recently elected by the In- 
terior Telephone Company for the ensuing year are: President, 
H. L. Beyer; vice-president, Charles R. Clark; second vice-pres- 
ident. M. Rew; secretary, J. P. Lyman; treasurer, C. W. H. 
Beyer. The directors include the officers and J. F. Wilson, L. G. 
€. Peirce, of Grinnell, and Chas. R. Clark, of Montezuma. 


LONE TREE, IA.—The Lone Tree Telephone Company has 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: President, Dr. A. 
H. De Lano; vice-president, J. R. Corbett; secretary, J. W. 
Brown. 


MOULTON, IA.—At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Mutual 
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Telephone Company, E. J. Burchett was clected president; H. P. 
Powers, vice-president; Effie Garay, secretary and Joe Gregory, 
treasurer. The directors are G. C. King and Lewis Wallace. 


RED OAK, IA.—Officers for the Red Oak Mutual Telephone 
Company were recently elected as follows: President, C. E. 
Peterson; vice-president, S. Gotoged; secretary, B. A. Shaver. 
treasurer, Frank Shearer. The above with Joseph Lungren con- 
stitute the board of directors. 


SHUEGNITE, IA.—At the annual meeting of the Oxford Tele- 
phone Company F. F. Nouvotony was elected president; Monroe 
Sword, secretary; Henry Yessler, treasurer, and Frank Vavra- 
sek, director. 


SIDNEY, IA.—The Fremont County Telephone Company re- 
cently elected as officers: W. H. Sheldon, president; C. H. Harris, 
vice-president; R. Baylor, treasurer; O. T. Martin, secretary and 
T. C. Harris, manager. 


SIOUX CITY, IA.—The old board of directors and officers of 
the Sioux City Telephone Company were re-elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders. The board of directors includes 
Howard S. Baker, president and general manager; F. L. Eaton, 
vice-president; Geo. C. Scott, secretary; E. W. Rice, treasurer; 
W. P. Manley, J. P. Martin and T. A. Thompson. 


STEELE CITY, IA.—The stockholders of the Steele City 
Telephone Company recently met and elected J. F. Zoellin, pres- 
ident; A. H. Phillips, vice-president; Geo. Crane, secretary, and 
Cc. I. Clark, treasurer. The directors are: John Biron, A. JZ. 
Coons, lL. S. Peterson, E. Cole, and A. W. Talcott. 


TRAER, IA.—The Amity Mutual Telephone Company at its 
annual meeting elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Claus Ramm, president; Martin Neil, vice-president; Andrew 
Uhlenbury, treasurer; V. A. Slessor, secretary; directors, A. M. 
Reid, Robert Young, D. Harrison, Julius Staches, W. G. Houghton 
and Henry Sienknecht. 

HARPER, KAN.—The Harper Rural Telephone Company re- 
cently held its annual meeting and elected H. A. Headley presi- 
dent; P. E. Peterson, vice-president; Gust Olson, secretary- 
treasurer; D. O. Fesser, M. Hanson and G. Larson, directors. 


MULVANE, KAN.—The Mulvane Mutual Telephone Company 
re-elected its old board of directors and officers, which com- 
prises Geo. T. Drake, president; J. L. Nessley, vice-president; 
C. F. Hough, secretary; Chas. Hodgson, treasurer, and A. Huf- 
bauer, P. K. Butterfield and J. W. Anderson as directors. 


NEOSHO VALLEY, KAN.—The annual telephone meeting of 
Line 6 was recently held and officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: J. P. Irwin, president, H. E. Williams, secretary; Mr. 
Houseworth, treasurer; Amos. Long, Mr. Merritt and J. E. Rice, 
directors. 


OKETO, KAN.—The stockholders of the Oketo Mutual Tele- 
phone Company have elected the following officers: President, 
W. E. Smith; vice-president, P. J. Eychaner; secretary, H. R. 
Chapman; assistant secretary, J. H. Moore; treasurer, Benj. R. 
Bull. The board of directors comprises: P. J. Exchange, H. K. 
Chapman, B. R. Bull, Frank Ausmus and W. E. Smith. 


PHILLIPSBURG, KAN.—At the annual meeting of the En- 
terprise Telephone Company, the following officers were elected: 
L. A. Champiin, president; E. D. Jarvis, vice-president; T. A. 
Champlin, secretary, and L. U. Jones, treasurer. The directors 
are BE. L. Jarvis, M. L. Herbage, G. H. Tannahill and the man- 
ager is L. A. Champlin. 

PORTIS, KAN.—The officers for the ensuing year for the Por- 
tis Mutual Telephone Company are: President, A. J. Hammond; 
vice-president, Wm. Bell; secretary, J. P. Thomas; treasurer, 
W. F. Garrett; directors, J. Nichols and A. T. Gledhill. 


ROCK, KAN.—The stockholders of the Rock Rural Telephone 
Company met recently and elected E. J. Baker president; D. D. 
McDougal, vice-president; E. Morton, treasurer; W. S. Servis, sec- 
retary, and James Wheeler, director. 

WILLIS, KAN.—The Willis Mutual Telephone Company re- 
cently held its annual meeting and elected T. M. White, presi- 
dent; Chas. Gregg, vice-president; J. C. Fields, treasurer; J. C. 
Fields, secretary and John Schecker, director. 

MONROE, LA.—The stockholders of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany recently elected as officers: Dr. A. A. Forsythe, president; 
H. R. Speed, vice-president; Chas. F. Speed, secretary-treasurer, 
Directors: Guy P. Stubbs, Dr. D. W. Faulk, J. S. Block and 
Theodore Marx. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—At the annual meeting of the Saginaw 
Valley Telephone Company, E. T. Carrington was elected presi- 
dent, J. L. Jackson, vice-president; J. P. Gibbs, sevretary-treas- 
urer. Directors, E. T. Carrington, J. F. Brand, F. T. Wood- 
worth, C. J. Liken, Geo. E. Wedthoff, J. P. Gibbs, R. S. Mont- 
ague. 

CARLETON, MICH.—The stockholders of the People’s Tele- 
phone Company chose the following officers to serve for the 
ensuing year at their annual meeting: President, Joseph Waltz; 
vice-president, E. C. Mexwell; secretary-treasurer, Frank L. 
Edwards; directors, Joseph Reiser, Wayne; T. J. A. Milliken, 
New Boston; Jesse Butler, Willow, and the above-named officers. 


ANGUS, MINN.—The Angus-Tabor Rural Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently and elected for the ensuing 
year: J. F. Montgomery as president and manager; C. L. Short, 
vice-president, A. F. Stroble, treasurer; J. W. Campion, secretary; 
A. L. Anderson, James Wavra, John Kuzel, Gilbert Arhaug. Joe 
Branti, directors. 
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AUDUBON, MINN.—The Audubon Telephcne Company at its 
recent annual meeting elected the following officers: President, 
A. Carlson; vice-president, J. P. Boyer; secretary, I. O. Ostad; 
treasurer, A. O. Netland. The company is in a _ flourishing 
condition, and is now covering a very considerable territory. 


AUSTIN, MINN.—At the annual meeting of the Interstate Tel- 
egraph and Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: President, A. O. Dinsmoor; vice-president, Thos. A. 
Revord; secretary, Fred E. Gleason; treasurer, James Keenon; 
manager, J. L. Guiden; director, James H. Goslee. 


DEXTER, MINN.—The new officers of the Dexter Telephone 
Company are: President, B. F. Tanner; vice-president, Henry 
Weber: secretary, S. Fahilly; treasurer, O. J. Dickens. The 
directors are: C. E. Fairbanks, A. S. Rolfson, H. Knutson, W. E. 
Daily, S. W. Drake and Walter Watson. 

LURA LAKE, MINN.—The officers for the ensuing year for 
the Laura Lake Telephone Company are: O. W. Healy, president; 
O. E. Osmondson, vice-president; H. H. Hansen, secretary, and 
A. E. Anderson, treasurer. 

MAINE, MINN.—The Maine-Star Lake Telephone Company re- 
cently held its annual meeting and elected the following officers: 
President, Claude Bingham; vice-president, James Moore; treas- 
urer; Frank Vogel; secretary, Archie Chapin; directors, Wm. 
Nelson, A. Coates and Adam Vogel. 

ALBANY, MO.—The stockholders of the Albany Telephone 
Company have elected directors for the ensuing year as follows: 
John Kingsborough, E. L. Wilson, J. D. Smith, S. H. Dillis, 
Homer A. Williams, B. F. Hardin and John Grantham. 

HOPKINS, MO.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Company, the following officers were elected: J. T. 
Wells, president; John Taylor, vice-president; R. O. Smith, sec- 
retary. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The board of directors of the Home 
Telephone Company for the current year is composed of Joseph 
J. Heim, Henry Koehler, Jr., Arnold Kalman, A. W. Lambert, 
Kdward George, O. C. Snyder, W. S. Dickey, Max Taylor, Louis 
3enoist, Hugh C. Ward, W. J. Kavanagh and John Rogers. 

ROPER, MO.—The Roper Central Telephone Company recently 
held its annual meeting at which time officers were elected as 
follows: L. B. Stewart, president; B. V. Stewart, secretary; F. S. 
Hendrichs, treasurer; I. J. Goodman and L. B. Stewart, directors. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—The stockholders of the Grand Island 
Telephone Company at a recent meeting re-elected all the old 
directors, who are L. W. Hayden, H. J. Palmer, G. B. Bell, F. W. 
Ashton and.J. B. Lesher. 

HALLAM NEB.—At the annual meeting of the Star Telephone 
Company of Hallam the following officers were elected: D. W. 
Sherwood president; P. H. Brust vice-president; O. A. Hoffman, 
secretary; James Cauthers, treasurer; D. W. Sherwood, P. H. 
Brust and O. A. Hoffman directors. 

HOOSIER VALLEY, NEB.—The Minden & Lowell Telephone 
Company has elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Chas. Burchell; vice-president, Will Gormley; secretary, 
Frank Favinger; treasurer, Tador Etzellmiller; directors, Sum- 
ner Wells and Delu Rockefeller. 

SHELTON, NEB.—The Farmers’ Home Telephone Company, 
recently held its annual meeting and re-elected the following 
officers: President, Geo. W. Barrett; vice-president, H. J. Dug- 
dale; treasurer, E. C. Warren, and secretary, Frank Easter. 

BAINBRIDGE, N. Y.—The Bainbridge Telephone Company at a 
recent meeting elected the following directors. W. M. Hastings, 
F. C. Fleming, I. W. Kniskern, E. J. Davis, Arthur Neff, T. D. 
Maltby and C. C. Kirby. 

GENEVA, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Geneva Tele- 
phone Company the following officers were elected: President, B. 
G. Hubbelll; vice-president, J. B. Anderson; secretary, L. G. 
Hoskins 

HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y.—Officers for the Farmers’ Telephone 
Company have been elected as follows: President, P. S. Pine; 
vice-president, J. B. Hill; treasurer, A. A. Baker; secretary, J. 
Cc. Cottrell. The above mentioned and Charles B. Story, Nathan 
Herrington and B. S. Pine constitute the board of directors. 

COOPERSTOWN, N. D.—The directors of the Griggs County 
Telephone Company for the ensuing year are: David Bartlett, 
H. P. Hammer, G. H. Condy, And. Goff, John Syverson, M. D. 
Westley and Chas. Burseth. 

AUSTINBURG, OHIO.—The election of officers of the Austin- 
burg Telephone Company resulted as follows: President, T. D. 
Herrick; vice-president C. C. Forman; secretary-treasurer J. A. 
Cornell; directors L. J. Kinney and T. A. Reeder. 


BEVERLY OHIO.—The officers of the Beverly Telephone Com- 
pany for the current year are: President J. J. Lorenz; vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Hart; secretary H. M. Foreman; treasurer C. A. 
Twiggs. 

GRAND RAPIDS, OHIO.—The following officers have been 
elected by the stockholders of the Grand Rapids Mutual Telephone 
Company: President, L. E. Carson; vice-president, H. R. Gray; 
secretary, Geo. H. Clantz; treasurer, W. K. Evans; directors, H. 
R. Gray, Herman Graf, Jacob Strayer, Grand Rapids, N. Valerius, 
J. H. WKerr, Enos Hite, Lee Heyman. 

NOVA, OHILO.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 


Nova Telephone Company resulted in the election of the follow- 
ing officers: Secretary, J. J. ‘Dieter; treasurer, C. C. Bowerize; 
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directors, K. M. Ashton, J. W. Biddinger, Wm. Smith, J. W. Dav- 
idson. 

STRYKER, OHIO.—AIl the old officers of the Stryker Telephone 
Company were re-elected at the recent annual meeting. They 
are: Solomon Johnson, president; W. P. Grisier, treasurer; J. L. 
Sloan, secretary; directors, Solomon Johnson, A. F. Young; W. P. 
Grisier and J. L. Sloan. 

ADA, OKLA.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ Independent 
Telephone Company of Pontotoc County have elected directors for 
the coming year as follows: J. W. Kennedy, W. L. Meharg, A. 
W. Cope, T. Benton, E. J. Merritt, J. L. Barringer and T. Holder. 
Officers of the board were elected as follows: J. W. Kennedy, 
president; E. J. Merritt, secretary-treasurer, and J. L. Barringer, 
vice-president. 

CHEROKEE, OKLA.—The Rural Telephone Company has 
elected officers and directors as follows: President, J. B. Cuth- 
bertson; vice-president, A. T. Bernard. secretary, T. W. Crox- 
ton; treasurer, Wm. Garrison; directors, J. E. Wortham, Chas. 
Alexander, S. W. Jobes, A. J. Crocker and A. H. Hale. 

BIRDSBORO, PA.—Officers xvecently elected to serve’ the 
Conestoga Telegraph & Telephone Company are: President, John 
W. Slipp; vice-president, John A. Flannery; secretary, H. A. 
Long; treasurer, F. M. Brown. 

OIL CITY, PA.—The Petroleum Telephone Company recently 
held its annual meeting at which time the old board of directors 
was re-elected. The officers and directors are: P. M. Speer, 
president; E. T. Roberts, vice-president; Wm. S. Paca, secretary- 
general manager; R. G. Lamberton, W. E. Hayes, Geo. R. Kalb 
and W. A. McMaster, directors. 

WILKESBARRE, PA.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone and Supply Company recently he.d their annual meeting 
at Shickshinny and elected the following directors and board of 
officers. Directors, M. W. Brittain, E. B. Koon, E. G. Sutliff, 
Wilbur Search. President. M. W. Brittain; vice-president, G. B. 
Harrison; treasurer, E. W. Garrison; secretary-manager, G. B. 
Shaw. 

CAMP CROOK, S. D.—Officers of the Ekalaka Telephone Com- 
pany have been elected as follows: George Boggs, president; W. A. 
Morgan, vice-president; directors, the above named and E. F. 
Emerson and A. W. Lucas. 


ETHAN, S. D.—The Rosedale-Worthen Telephone Company at 
its annual meeting of the stockholders elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: Adolph Friedel, president; £. C. Meyer, 
secretary; J. Geisen, treasurer. Directors, S. Freeman, F. Sands, 
M. M. Bowers and G. Hoffman. 


MILBANK, 8. D.—The directors of the Grant County Telephone 
Company for the current year are: John Heffernan, Henry Cun- 
ningham, C. P. Pew and James E. Street. 


SHERMAN, TEX.—The stockholders of the North Texas Tele- 
phone Company at their annual meeting elected the following to 
serve as directors for the ensuing year: S. W. Porter, S. D. Don- 
oho, C. A. Shock, Haydon W. Head, N. B. Birge and James Biggs 
of Sherman, and T. F. Rogers of Collinsville. S. W. Porter of this 
city was elected president; S. D. Donoho of Sherman, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. A. Shock, also of Sherman, secretary-treasurer. 


MEHERRIN, VA.—The stockholders of the Lunenberg Tele- 
phone company recently elected the following officers to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, A. M. Bruce; secretary, J. A. 
Love. and treasurer, Egbert Staples. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KNOXVILLE, IA.—The Knoxville Electric Company has con- 
nected its long distance toll lines with the Bussey Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Exchange. 

COLUMBUS, N. D.—Paul S. Ware, editor of the Flaxton Times, 
recently closed a deal whereby he became sole owner of the 
Columbus Telephone Company. 


COLMAN, S. D.—The Moody County Telephone Company has 
succeeded to the telephone business of Miller Brothers in this 
city and at Egan and Flandreau. Many improvements will be 
made to the system in the spring. 


LINDEN, TEX.—B. Wright, of Monticello, Ark., has purchased 
a half interest in the Atlanta and Naples Telephone Company. 


SASKATOON, SASK., CAN.—The Northwestern Telephone 
Company has recently issued new stock to the value of $25,000 
for the purpose of assisting in organizing rural telephone com- 
panies. The company has decided not to engage in the con- 
struction of long distance lines. but will improve the local service 
in pnleees where it now operates. 


ABERDEEN, SASK., CAN.—The Mutual Telephone Association 
which has been operating in and about Aberdeen for the past 
eighteen months has just been absorbed by a company formed of 
Aberdeen citizens, known as The Aberdeen & Rural Telephone 
Company, Limited, and a great many changes and improvements 
are being speedily made. A company is being formed among the 
farmers of this locality under The Rural Telephone Act and work 
on several lines reaching into the country will be commenced as 
soon as spring opens. The Aberdeen & Rural Telephone Com- 
pany, Ltd., has the following officers: James E. Mohan, president; 
W. H. Lawrence, vice-president: A. N. Winters, secretary; J. J. 
Heinrichs; treasurer, C!. J. Crawford, H. Schroeder, and K. G. 
Moffatt, directors. Electrical superintendent, F. G. Moffatt. 


UNDERGROUND. 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—The Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph 
Company will place its wires in this city underground during the 
coming year. 
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